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GAME, 
BY 8. C. H. 


RO88-EYED, dirty, out in the rain! 
Get you gone from the railroad track! 
What were }ou doing there? Say? Come back, 
Iwon’t burt you. Don’tcry. Speak plain. 
What's your name?” 
With a sniff and asob the answer came, ; 
“ Game.” 


* Bless me! how hoarse! Have you gota cold? 
Take down your sleeve from before your face. 
nota‘ police!’ Runhome. Where's your place? 
What's all that? Your papers aint sold? 
All the same, 
Catch this and be off, now, out of the rain, 
Game!” 


“No; keep your papers. Keep all, my lad; 
Run home to your mother. What do you say? 
Got nene? Nor father?” “Took him away, 
P’lice did, when she died. Hurt her bad. 
She warn't to blame. 


But guess I never see him i 
gu again 


“ How old are you?’ “Goin’ on six.” 
“ Where do you sleep?”” “ Wherever I kin. 
Last night,’’—with a croak and a sort of grin— 
“ Over yon’, do yo’ see? by that pile of bricks; 


Ash bar’) was empty, and I crep’ in!” 
Game. 


“ Hungry? Go get some —— Ah, here comes the train!” 
The red light comes hiesing along the wet track ; 
A rush—anda din! Iam in: I look back. 
“Goget—” He is gone, through the soft-fallitg rain. 
What means this deiay? What is this that they brinz? 
Boy! Barefoot! Slipped, did you say? 
In front of the engine! Ob! horrible thing! 
“ 'Tain’t pevyer no use to drive away, 
Them newsboys.” ‘That littioone?” “Yes, the same.” 
Crushed, and dirty, and dead he lay— dina 
me 


PRECENTOR vs. CHOIR. 
BY WM. H. COLEMAN, 

A RECENT editorial in the Christian Union, 
entitled ‘* Congregational Singing,” abiy 
presents the faults of this style of church music, 
and the difficulties in the way of its improve- 
ment, which may be summed up in the words, 
“want of good leadership.” Rather strangely, 
after coming so near to the true solution of the 
problem, as I conceive it, the writer pronounces a 
“cborus choir” to be the grand remedy for all the 
shortcomings of congre zationa! singing, and pre- 
sents the choir of Mr. Beecher’s church as a model 

for imitation by other churches, 

Believing this idea to be erroneons, allow me to 
give my reasons, apd then to point out what I 
consider the true means. I speak from observa- 
tion rather than from experience, 

The formation and trainiag of a congregational 
choir is admitted by this writer to be a difficult 
task. Good voices are scarce, and to cull these 
out of the many coarse unmusical voices that pre- 
sent themselves, requires rare tact on the part of 
the leader. It is out of the question to secure 
that steady attendance at rehearsals without 
Which good singin z on the Sabbath cannot be at- 
tained. The Sabbath attendances, also, is apt to 
be transient and changeable ; and among those 
who are more regular, misunderstandings and 
jealousies arise that lead, oftentimes, to a dis- 
banding of the choir. In short, the organization 
of such choirs is in country churches a doubtful 
experiment, in city churches an impossibility. 
ns case of Mr. Beecher's choir is a rare excep- 

on, 

But the congregation must be led. Exacily so. 
The vital point in congregational singing is that 
the singers should hear one leading voice all the 
time, and have confidence in the leadership of that 
Voice. Even where a choir is employed, the ordi- 
nary singer follows instinctively the strongest 
voice in that choir. If there bea stronger one in 
the congregation he follows that, which resuits 


Sometimes in the congregation “running awa 
with the tune.” 


Nor can the organ lead. Its office is to give a 
rich background of harmony, and to complement 
and support the singing. The human voice can 
alone lead human voices. Now, as the choir itself 
must bave a leader, why not put him in direct 
contact with the congregation ? A chorister with 
a volunteer choir finds it necessary to give such 
clore attention to his choir that he cannot watch 
the singing of the congregation as he ought. Let 
bim lead the congregation itself, and he is able to 
detect and remedy any fault at once, and to hold 
his people in hand as a skillful driver does a team 
of horses. I advocate, therefore, the use of a pre- 
centor, in place of a choir, in order to have good 
congregaticnal singing. 

A precentor should have a good baritone voice, 
clear and penetrating in its character. He should 
be thoroughly conversunt with congregational 
music, and, as a rule, should sing the melody only. 
He should be able to inspire the audience with 
confidence in their own abilities, as well as in his, 
and be prompt to check any disposition to draz, 
by a quick movement of his hand or book in keep- 
ing with the rhythm of the piece he is singing. 
Such a leader will make any congregation sing 
well, 

If the reader wishes to see the foregoing ideas 
carried out in practice, let hum attend the Sunday 
services of Rev. Mr. Hepworth at Steinway Hall, 
New York. The singing of this great congrega- 
tion (larger, I think, than Mr. Beecher’s) is led by 
Mr. Charles L. Gunn,,formerly of Dr. Crosby’s 
church. It does not seem possible that the slight- 
built young man who faces the audience, mnusic- 
book in hand, can make himself heard amid the 
singing of 2,500 people; but loud as that may be, 
and deep-toned as are the organ notes, his clear, 
ringing voice cuts through all, guiding and steady- 
ing the volume of song with military precision. 
Perfect confidence in himself gives him perfect 
control over the congregation, as he now checks a 
tendency to drag by a few quick raps on his book, 
aud now increases the volume of sound, or drops 
into a softer strain. ‘The congregation, having 
confidence in their leader, sing with power and 
expression. 

That the handling of such a body is no easy 
task was strikingly shown last spring, when candi- 
dates for the position of precentor were being 
tried. I chanced to be present, one Sunday even- 
ing, when a young man of good voice tried to lead. 
He failed to be heard at the rear of the house where 
I was sitting, and in a tew moments our end of 
the congregation was singing in its own time and 
way, quite independent of the other. The discord 
became eo great that finally the organ, unable 
to control it, came to a full stop, and began 
again. 

Mr. Gunn brings to his new position the results 
of long experience in Dr. Crosby’s chureh, Dr. 
Rice’s, (now Dr. John Hall’s,) Calvary Baptist, and 
the Reformed church, Staten Island, and it is for- 
tunate for the new enterprise that its music is in 
such good hands. Aiter a few more months of 
practice, I think it is safe to say that even the fa- 
mous choir of Plymouth Church will not furnish 
so fine a type of congregational music as will the 
precentor-led singing of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

But I bear the objection that leaders like the 
one described are as hard to find as well-drilled 
choirs. This may be true, but it is owing more to 
the limited demand for precentors than to any 
other cause. If the churches once awake to 
the value of this instrumentality, young men will 
be trained for ihe precentorship as they are now 
trained for the pulpit. They will be taught to 
sing with power, expression and life; to be fear- 
less in leading and controlling the singing (in which 
most precentors are painfully deficien)t; and hav- 
ing the responsibility of the church music thrown 


upon them, will escape those endless changes, fault- 
findings, jealousies and other annoyances that now 
plague the life of the leader of a choir. If congre- 
gations are to sing, they must themselves be the 
choir. 


THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH JUBILER 


HE grand anniversary week; commemorating 
the twenty-fifth year of the settlement of 
Mr. Beecher over Plymouth Church, and hence 
by some rather fancifully styled its Silver Wed- 
ding, has just passed. Inasmuch as he was ite 
first pastor, this bas been alsoa colebration of the 
founding of the church ; and reminiscences of its 
small beginnings and early struggles (though the 
enterprise was stamped with success from the out- 
set) detailed by men then in the prime of life, now 
‘fathers in Israel,” have imparted a tenderness to 
the glow of feeling which pervaded the entire 
occasion. 

The goed people of Plymouth Church have 
been favored threughout the proceedings with 
that matebless autumnal weather, “cool, calm, 
and bright,” which is the crowning climatic glory 
of this little spot of earth. On Monday morning, 
therefore, we were not surprised to see, at the 
early prayér-meeting, a congregation which com- 
fortably filled the large lecture-room, and to ob- 


‘serve cn every face an expression of mingled 


thankfulness and expectancy. Everybody seemed 
to be saying with his tongue, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought!” ard with his eyes, ‘“‘ What a blessed 
cood time we are going to have!” The tone of this . 
initial meeting, replete as it seemed to be with a 
sort of suppressed fervor, was auspicious of good 
things tocome. ‘The singing of a hymn was fol- 
lowed by prayer from Mr. William T. Cutter, 
from Connecticut, one of the original founders of 
ihe ehurch. Mr. Beecher then sought to give 
some direction to the purpose and spirit of the 
meetings of the week. Le called attention to the 
natural distribution of subjects for thought and 
conversation furnished by the arrangements on 
the#’programme for the different days. This 
was the Children’s Day—which seemed to indicate 
the natural) direction of the prayers and exhorta- 
tions of this meeting. Another suggestion he 
would make, that would apply to all the coming 
exercises of the week. It was not unnatural that, 
on an occasion like this, the chureh and its pastor 
should be a common theme of roemo:« Yet he 
Was quite sure there was nothiug ao to 
“falling from grace” a8 self-glor’ situ; add as 
for himself, it wou'l be in ce, soe with hig 
judgement end « ‘ngs, if.all personal reference 
to him were be love of the church for 
its pastor might easily Le inferred ; the siecess of 
the church was wainly owing to its own activity 
and unity ; the power of the chure> w.s from the 
Lord Jesas Christ. 

These remarks were followed by brief, stirring 
talks about the children and the Sabbath-schools, 
from vazious brethren, interspersed with fervent 
prayers and the sort of singing that one hears at 
Plymouth Church ; and the meeting closed, with a 
dozen voices just ready to join in its animated 
conference. 

But the afternoon and evening of Monday pre- 
sented the great holiday aspect of the occasion, 
being the parade-day of the three Sabbath-schools 
connected with the church—the Plymouth school 
itself, with the outlying mission schools, the 
Bethel and the Navy;—in ail, three thousand 
strong. Kt was a beautiful and impressive sight 
indeed, these marching and countermarching files, 
with their badges and banners, their inspiring 
music and their happy faces, and an eloquent 
tale it told to the on-looking citizens of Brooklyn 
of the kind and degree of work that was doiag ia 
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their midst bya. churcn whose principal ocoup sion, 
according to mee. popular notion. is enjoyiug highty-. 
flavored sermons and excellent music. . | 

This goodty-array of children with their teachers, 
and Béble-classes, whose memb:rs ranged from fif een 
to ninety years of age, marched down to Mr. Bessh- 
er’s bourse ang were reviewed by the pastor, standiag 
in bis porch, and eurrounde? by his family and s>»me 
of bis inuimete+triends) Cheers most expressiv2, yea, 
verily, and most ear-pitrcing, ascended from some 
thousand throats af exuitaut boy-dom, whiie tis little 
giria pelted Mr Beecher with rosebuds, or wafted him 
aerial kisses fromiips as fresh ani sweet. Than the 
mighty mass was gathereiin the church, leavinz no 
standing rocmior mortal beside, and an entertain- 
ment of children’s music (so admirably sung by the 
great company 2s te reflect much honor on Mr. 
Camp, their leader), the band, the organ, and eapital 
addresses from Dr. Scudder and the pastor, passed 
the joyous hour away.. { 

Just here we must note the perfection to which Mr. 
Bell—vho may be called the “Commodore” of all 
Sundey-school transactionsin Plymouth Church—has 
brought his method of managing immense assemblies 
of children, which are ordinarily almost unminige- 
able, Our advice to young supe2rintendonts, school- 
masters, and all who are liable to similar responsibili- 
ties, is to take note of this gentleman’s admirably 
quiet and effective manner, and study it. 

It is well just here to remark txe kind and 
thetic spirit of many of the citizens of Brooklyn living 
on the line of march of the Sunilay school procgasion, 
who, though not of the Plymouth conuestion, orna- 
mented the front of their houses with gresn boughs, 
fiowers, flage, ard banners, giving an increased aspect 
of joy and beauty to the scene. 

- The decorations of the church apartments showed a 
very creditable combination of rich display with re- 
finement and good taste. The main auditoriun was 
fairly embowered in the rarest and loveliest flowers. 
In the Lecture-room, which was occupied mainly for 
the social meetings of the church, there wis a very 
brilliant and eJab orate ornamentation of vari-solorad 
bunting, mingled with banners, mottoes, and insignia 
of various kinds, The ceiling loo*xed like the rool ofa 
marquee, and into its folds were wrought ths huge 
figures 1847 and 1872. This was tho family Room, and 
on the rear wail, above the pastor’s head, appeared the 
legend, tastefully executed in biue and silver: One 
FAMILY IN EARTH AND IN HEAVEN. ONE I8 YoUR 
MASTER, EVEN. CHRIST, AND. ALL YE ARE BRETHREN. 
The Sabbath School-room, which was used asa draw- 
ing- room and rec: ption- room, was transformed into an 
art gallery also, and elaborately adorned with bowers; 


of evergreens, which furnished background for the | 


works of some of the first masters of piinting in the 
world; presenting to the lovera of quiet cajoyment at- 
tractions not equalled in any other part of the bulid- 
ing. This, even though a simple but most abundant 
preperation of creature comforts was furn‘shed, 
throughout the mectings, in the parlors of the church. 


TEACHERS’ DAY. 


Tuesday was the day set apart for the re-union of the 
officers and teachers of ths various Sunday Soiools 
connected with the church. The early morning 
prayer-meeting, though characterized from the outset 
by great freedom and profound interest, began to 
evince more and more deeply the presence of a blessed 
spirit of fraternal love not only, but the Spirit of the 
living God. The hour devoted to this interchange 
of mutual] endearment and precious memories was too 
short for the myriad experiences that crowded to every 
lip for utterance. 

In the evening, nearly a thousand ladies and gentle- 
men, either at present or formerly connected with the 
schools, crowded the rooms. Badges had been dis- 
tributed to these—white for Plymouth,” red for 
“ Bethel,”’ and blue for “‘ Navy’’—and some, who had 
officiated in all these enterprises, were decorated with 
the three together. An admirable parlor band, under 
the mrection of Mr. Berns™’a, kept all kearis athrob 
with its enlivening strains. -...reshments of the cheer- 
ing, non-inebriating sort were kept “flowing freely, 
freely fiowing’’; Mr. Beecher moved beamingly about 
among his children, old and young; and of course 
everybcdy was happy to the brim. 

At eight o’clock, all des,ended into the lecture-room 
for the more publi3s exercises. This meeting was 
graced with a platform array, consisting of Mr. 
Beecher, Mr. Woodruff, and all the past and present 
superintendents of the schools, and admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. Bell, who, however, soon found him- 
self involved with the proverbial ** elephant;’’ for he 
was striving (need we add, in vain?) to induce some 
hundreds of gentlemen, all workers and all talkers, 
to unpack their hearts of their myriad experiences, 
occupying five minutes apiece, and giving to every 
bursting mortal a chance to get in his word. It 
was like the quest of the good old lady for “the 
smallest-sized Bible in the largest-sized print;’’ we 
never heard that she found it. Nevertheless, the 
addresses of Messrs. Bell, Bowen, Holt, Lowell, A. 
J. Smith, Morrell and other superiaotendents, calling 
up reminiscences of the “ days of small things,”’ were 
replete with interest. Mr. Bell said that twenty-five 
years ago he took:a class in Plymouth Sabbath School 
under Mr. Bowen. His principal duty for some time 
consisted in lifting one little rascal up who would per- 
‘sist im getting off his seat on to the floor (there were no 
infant classes in the schools at that time). That Nttle 


thirty years of sage; so of course, he must have been 
about five when he joined the Sabbath School. 

The young tumbler was then called for, and Mr. 
Fred. Condit responded in a few sprightiy remarks 
which clearly demonstrated that he had arrived ata 
point where he was n>t only quite capable of keeping 
his eeat without assistance, but of making a good ap- 
pearance cn his legs. Mr. Henry Whitney, another old 
echolar, who is popularly supposed to have been “ the 
organist of Plymouth Sabbath School from his birth,’’ 
was also called out, and made an appropriate response: 

The mecting was now fairly wild with people long- 
ing to bave their say, but the allotted time was ex- 
hausted and Mr. Beecher remarked, in convlusion, 
that wken forty or fifty people get together and at- 
tempt to give their experience, we never get the 
best part of it. There wazn't a man wh? had spoken 
there who, when he sat down, did not feel, “ [ haven’t 
taid the thing [I wanted to say.” The thing that is 
unsaid is mcre than the thing tnat is said—the thinzs 
that lie back inthe heart. God knows them, the angels 
know them. ‘The kingdom of God is within you;”’ 
and these mysteries of experience can never b3 com- 
municated; andin regard to the work of t 103e achools 
and the life of this church, it had not been in mereex- 
ternals; and people did not know the hundredth part 
of what had been acoomplished. Tae best history of 
this church is not that which is written, but that which 
will lie secret till the l wt day. 

The company repaired anew to the social apartm nts, 
and the remainder of the evening was spent in prom- 
epading to the music of the band, in conversation, and 
in the enjoyment of that family intercourse whic’ is 
the peculiar strength and jsy of this church and oon- 
gregatioa. 

MEMBERS’ DAY. 

Wc dnesday was the day devoted to the members of 
the church as such, including all who had ever borne 
that relation. Many invitations had bsen sent out 
into all parts of the country, and a numerous repre- 
sentation of thore who had gone from this body in 
times past bore wil{ness to the hold of the “ old hive” 
upon the affections of all the swarm. But, knowing 
how liable is this account to be tinged by our per- 
sonal relations to the occasion, let usa give the aspect of 
affairs as they appeared toan outsider. The Brooklyn 
Eagle, whose comments ars worthy of all respect as 
coming from a journal cheracteristically cavdid and 
independent, and not, in the present instance, open to 
the imputation of undue partiality, gives the following 
description: 

“ All strangeness—that is the etranzenesas that stands 
upon introduction—was banished from the_ scene, 
and in its stead prevailed a good tellowship that 
gave every comer a hearty welcome and put him 
at his ease among friends. Nothing could weil bea 
more characteristic of the free spirit of the church 
and pastor than the manner in which this was 
dene. Restraint, except such as is born of good 
sense and one gentleman's respect for another, was 
shown to the door, while a hearty, buoyant en- 
thusiasm took possession of all present. This was 
shown in the band-shaking, in the pleasant laughter, 
and in the friendly chat that kept going continually. 
There was reunion in the atmospbere, so perfectly in 
the atmosphere that even the toughest alien was per- 
force toned and melted by it. . . Every State 
in the Union must have been dep'eted of its vot- 
ing population in order to swell this anniversary. 
The East and the West, the North and the South 
were represented. Several were there from beyond 
the Rocky Mountains; Chicago bad its delegatas 
on the floor; Charleston and the Southern seaboard 
were in attendance, and New England had a multi- 
tude which no reporter could number. They all, 
however, mixed up finely and forgot sectionalism as 
completely as their pastor had taught them to forget 
sectarianism.”’ 

This extract gives, we think, a fair idea of the real 
spirit of the occasion, as well as the impression made 
by it on our friends and neighbors. 

At eight o’clock, the “ intellectual and musical exoer- 
cises’”’ in the main audience-room commenced, The 
room was well filled above and below with an au lience 
of nearly three thousand persons, mostly members and 
ex-mewbers of Plymouth Church, with a few guests, 

After a glee called **‘ Home,” which was very finely 
rendered by the quartette of the church cboir, the 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Edward 
Beecher. The Pastor then laid out the work of the 
evening. It wasthe Church Day. The history of the 
church would be spoken of as something apart from the 
history of the pastor; and such reminiscences would be 
produced by its founders as would put later members 
in possession of facts which were in danger of being 
forgotten. Humorous allusion was made to the mis- 
sion of Mr. William 8. Cutter, who went to the West 
first to hear Mr. Beecher, and afterwards to induce 
him to change bie pastoral relations. He was charac- 
terized as “aspy,’’ who had induced the young Wes- 
tern minister to all sorts of lishing excursions, drives, 
and other amusements before he revealed to him the 

nefarious conspiracy to transport him from the Jand 
of the West. He annonnced that Mr. Cutter was in the 
house, and called on him to defend himself. 

Mr. Cutter, after taking the platform, appealed to 
the church to prevent one brother from abusing an- 
other, but promised to make a full confession of the 
whole traneaction, and leave it to the Plymouth peo- 
ple whether he had been so much to blame. He then 
gave a succinct and somewhat amusing account of the 
origin of the movement to bring Mr. Beecher to Brook- 
lyn, and the agencies by which it was effected. —_ 

_Aformer partner of his had remc ved to the West, and 

every timé he came Hast on’ business he had ofé man 


rascal, be was bappy to say, was in the assembly to- 


‘ tobrag on. There wasa young man in Indianapolis who 


night, -a good, Christian. young man. . He was now 


could. fill York. His name was 
Beecher, an was of Dr. Lymin Becher, 
| After the. project of the pew Congregational Church 
was started, Mr. Cutter had occasion to go west war 
and he sought opporutnity to become acquainted with 
Mr, Beecher, and to hear him preach. The result wag 
that he became an ardent admirer of the young 
preacher, and succeeded in inoculating the Brooklyg 
Committee with the same enthusiasm. Strenjoyy 
measures were immediately taken to secure this pro. 
mising yourg men for their newenterprise. Bat Mr, 
Beecher’s heart was wedded to the West, and he frank. 
ly told them that nothing but the sickness of his Wife, 
with wkom the climate of Indiana seemed to diag. 
gree, would be likely to move him. 

To illustrate his spirit, Mr. Cutter told the following 
story: Mr. Beecher and himself, with several others, werg 
on a fishing excursion, and were all fishing froma bout, 
One after another, all were fortunate in landing fish 
except Mr. Beecher, who, sitting in the end of the boat, 
didn’t seem to get s0 much asa bite. Mr. Cutter com. 
miserating his lonely and luckless condition, called to 
him, and invited him to come to the ether end of th; 
boat, with the rest of the party. ‘No!’ replied Mr, 
B. curtly, and almost gruftiy,‘I shall stay where [ 
am ;”’ and presently he took from the water the fin«st 
fish ty far of ail that had becncaught. ‘ There,” said 
he, as he deposited his flapping captive in the boat, 
“that comes of sticking to one place.” 

The efforts of Mr. Cutter and the Committze were, 
however, crowned at last with success; and the history 
of the final processes of the settlement, with the ex- 
pression of a heartfelt hope that Mr. Beecher mirht 
live t» celebrate a semi-centenuial anniversary of the 
event, concluded this gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Beecher then remarked that he thought this 
would do for “Mr. Beesher” to-night, and by way of 
changing the subjcct, introduced Mr. Herry C. Bowen, 
who was to give some avcount of the early history of 
the Church. But the Plymouth Pastor found, on this 
and other occasions when he made siwilar atte upts, 
that it was absolutely impossible to discourse appro- 
priately on a retrospect of bis quirter-century pastor- 
ate without making some aliusion to him, and he 
seemed finally to abarvdon the effort. 

In introducing Mr. Bowen, he warmly eulogized his 
early devotion to the interests of ths church end that 
tkiliful management of its financial affairs which wa; 
due to him and which had contributed so largely to its 
prosperity. Mr. Bowen then read a paper giving a 
circumstantial account of the founding of the church 

and the means by which it acquircd the pastor whose 
personal career was afterwards so inseparably associ- 
ated with its fortunes. 

Mr. David Hale, of New York, together with Measrs, 
Seth B. Hurt, Henry C. Bowen, and John T, Howard, 
members of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn» 
projected the establishment of a scond Congreza, 
ticnal Church in the latter city. These gent'emen pur- 
chased the edifice formeriy standing on tuis spot, 
which bad just been abandoned by the First Presby- 
terian Church, under Dr. Cox, for their new buiiding 
in Henry street. After the purchase, the object of it was 
made public; but the project was encountered by dis- 
favor on all sides, even the Congregationalists regard- 
ing it as ill-advised and premature. Under thee cir- 
cumstances, the choice of a man to engineer the new 
enterprise became a mattcr of vital importance; and 
the brethren proceeded to that work with enercy, but 
not without great cirsumspection. They procured an 
invitation from the Home Mission Society for Mr, 
Beecher to speak at its anniversary—they defraying 
the expenses of his importation—that they mizht hear 
him without committing themselves. But a!l this re- 
sulted in a wild enthusiasm in his favor, and, after his 
preaching in Brooklyn, it waisoon manifest that he 
was eminently adapted to the place. 

Then commenced a series of efforts to overcome his 
unwillingness to leave the We:t. Mr. Cutter was en- 
ployed to travel, to visit his intluential friends, to 
write letters, etc., etc., and the society were to reim- 
burse all his expenses. Drs. Bacon and Taylor, of 
New Haven; Dr. Humphrey, of Amherst; and several 
leading clergymen of Boston, were earnestly besoughi 
to give their influence to the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose which promised so much to the prosperity of the 
Congregational cause. After the return of Mr. Beecher 
to the west, the health of Mra. Beecher atill continued 
{ceble, and the physicians concurred in advising her 
removal. The callof the Brooklya Church was then 
accepted (although it was compelled to encounter the 
formidable rivalry of a simultaneous invitation from 
the old Park Street church in Boston) and Mr. Beecher 
was settled at a salary of $1,500 a year. 

An eoclesiastical council was soon called for his in- 
ttallation. It consisted of many wise men from the 
East, including Drs. Hewitt, Bushnell, Cheever, and 
others, with some distinguished laymen. One of the 
questicns propounded to the candidate was,‘‘Do you be- 
lieve im the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints?” 
Mr. Beecher replied that he was early taught to be- 
lieve that doctrine, and did so until he went West; but 
since that time his faith had been somewhat shaked, 
for he found that eastern Christians when they go out 
there, frequently fail to persevere.’’ Dr. Bushnell said 
this answer was worth a journey from Hartfordto 
hear. There was some demur in the council about the 
orthodoxy of the candidate, but the satisfaction wit® 
his religious experience was so great that they unani- 
mously voted to:install him. 

Mr. Bowen went on to describe at length the prompt 
and decided success of the new minister, and detatled 
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at considerable length the financial affairs of the en- 


terprise. The growth of the church; the foundation | 


of the Sunday-school; the burning of the old edifice; 
the interregnum of the Tabernacle, and thé building 
of the latter temple; the introduction of the social 
feature into the church, with the first establishment 
of church parlors, and many other matters, came in 
for mention. After a discussion of the attitude 
maintained by Mr. Beecher and his people on some of 
the great social and political que:tions of the day, Mr. 
Bowen concluded with a reference ‘to brethren Bur- 

ese, Corning, and other members of the church, who 
had gone to taeir reward, and with an invocation of 
future prospe rity on this Zion. 

- Letters vere read from Mr. John T. Howard, one of 
the original members of the church; Rev. Dr. Bush- 
nell, of Hartford; two anonymous communications, 
ope from a “ Young Member,’’ and the other from 
an “Aged Mermber’’—all of which were listened to by 
the vast assembly with absorbing and tearful interest. 
Among other particulars, the people were greatly 
amused with-a passage of Mr. Hloward’s letter, quoting 
the reply of the venerable Dr. Beecher to the appeal 
of the Committee for his influence with his son in be- 
palf of Brooklyn. He begged them “ not to tempt 
Henry awsy trom the West; he was settled at In- 
dianarolis, the political and business center of a great 
Siate, at a point of great influence, where he could do 
great good, and it would be folly to remove him.” 
The gocd Doctor said also in conversation with 
some friends, that in Indianapolis Henry would make 
e@ mark, but, in the vicinity of New York, he wouid 
simply sink out of sight among greater men, and 
have no special influence, except in a very limited 
sphere! 

When these exercises were brought to a close, from 
the sheer pressure of the rich resources for indefi- 
pite contmuance in possession of the Committee, 
arare treat of glee music, songs, etc., was furnished 
by leading singers of Mr. Camp’s choir; and “* Auld 
Lang Syne,”’ sung by Miss Sterling, as no one else can 
sing it, was re-enforced by a congregational chorus of 
three thousand voices,after which the meeting resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole on coffee and 
corversation. 


THE “STLVER WEDDING.” 


Thureday, the day of special commemoration, which 
might be appropriately termed in this order the Pas- 
tor’s Day, will be long remembered as furnishing the 
grand climacteric of the occasion. The crowning al- 
tractionscf the evening meeting were the retrospective 
remarks of Mr. Beecher, which will be published in 
full in the Christian Union of next week, and the 
superlatively admirable address of Dr. Storrs, which, 
on account of its eulogistic character, we regret to say, 
may bardly find a place in these columns, 

A trief report of the remaining exercises will be 
found under the head of Church News. We ought to 
add, however, before closing, that the musical portion 
of the whole series was admirably conducted by Mr. 
Zundel, with Mr. Camp and his excellent choir. Among 
other things, the following ode, prepared for the ooca- 
sion by Mr. R. R. Raymond, was sung to beautiful and 
appropriate music, composed by Mr. Zundel: 


PLYMOUTH SILVER WEDDING ANTHEM. 
I. 


Lift up the song of joy! 
Let the notes of praise ascending 
Raise each grateful heart to Heav’n! 
Organ -tone and voices biending, 
Speak the gladness He hath givy'n! 
Again revive and glow 
Plec ges of long ago; 
The hands then clasped in friendship true 
Are clasped to-day anew. 
Then raise the song of joy! 
Drive every care away! 
Gcd from above lights up with love 
Our Wedding-Day. 


Who speaks of aught but joy? 
Five-and-twenty years together 
We have trod the Way of Life, 
Shared its fair and stormy weather— 
Church and Pastor—Man and Wife! 
The hours of youtb are past; 
The Spring buds may not last; 
Yet Autumn hath its own sweet flowers, 
And thege at last are ours. 
Then raise the song, etc. 


A day of hepe and joy! 
Five-an¢e-twenty years, dear Pastor, 
We bave walkcd with hand in thine; 
Sat with thee around the Master, 
Feasted on the corn and wine. 
Thy clear glance Heavenward bends}; 
Tby guidance thither tends; 
We trust thee still to lead us on 
Until the goal is won. 
Then raise the song, eto, 


IV. 


There comes a higher joy! 
When the hours of toil are over, 
And the day of life is done, 
Lover then may watch with lover 
Shadows of its setting sun. 
The Shining Shore shall gicam 
Across thedarkling stream, 
_ And prophecy, with giowi ray, 
Golden 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 
Drive cares and fears away, 
And God above shall light withiove — 
The giorious day! 


RECITATIVE TO THE CONGREGATION: 
Let us now, that Power addressing, 
Who hath thus our store increased, 
On our cheer invoke the blessing 
Of the Master of the Feast; 


RESPONSE BY CHOTR AND CONGREGATION: 
{ Tune—Beecher.] 


Cana's Guest, beloved Saviour! 
Let this hour be also thine! 
Give our joys celestial flavor: 
Turn the water into wine! 
Pastor of the whole communion, 
. Bricegre om of thy Church thou art! 
To that bighcr, ho ier urion 
Welcome overy faithful heart! 


The Ofth day corcluded with a meeting for confer- 
ence aid prayer, and the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper; snd thus closed a glorious week—a 


_ week replete with incidents aud emotions not to be 


adequately represented through the cold medium of 
ink and paper—a week long to be remembered in the 
aonals of Plymouth Church, and in the life of its 
Pastor. 


CERTAINTY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


N incident occurred in France the other day 
which ia worth notice as the expressicn of a 
sirong and somewhat wide-spread feeling among what 
are called *‘ Labor Reformers,” both here and in 
Furope. though it is of course far stronger in Europe 
than here, on the subject of the administration of 
justice. An association of brass-workers consulted a 
lawyer as to their legal rights in some comparatively 
trifling matter affecting their trade, received his 
opinicn, paid him for it, and governed themselves by 
it. Whereupon their brethren of the local branch of 
the Internationa! called them to account very severely ; 
and they then offered some excuse for their conduct, 
but protested solemnly that, by consulting a lawyer, 
they by no manner of means meant to express ap- 
proval of lawyers, or to indicate any toleration even 
for “a class which every honest man despises.”” This 
might seem, if taken by itself, to be merely an out- 
burst of that traditional dislike or distrust of the 
profession which nearly all laymen have either felt or 
affected, since the custom of hiring pleaders in courts 
of justice was first established. But one only needs a 
very little acquaintance with the literature of the la- 
bor controversy in Europe, to know that the hostility 
of the International to lawyers goes much deeper 
than this. The Socialists, both of France and Ger- 
many, have never lost an opportunity of expressing 
their thorough detestation not of the bar and the 
bench only, but of jurisprudencein general. Indeed 
they have denounced “ jurisprudence” savagely as an 
engine of oppression and injustice. During the late 
revolution in France, one of the first acta of the Com- 
munists, wherever they got the upper hand, was to 
shut up the courts and send the judges flying, with 
the view of substituting for them what they called 
“the justice of the people.” In Paris, this hatred 
found expression in the savage murder, side by side 
witb the Archbishop, of M. Bonjean, the President of 
the Court of Caseation, an old man, whose only offense 
was that he had pasecd a pure life in the study and 
exposition of the law. 

There are two causes of this curious state of feeling. 
One is, that lawyers belong almost necessarily to the 
middle or employing class, and are almost invariably 
conservative in their turn of mind, and make a busi- 
ness as it seems to the radicals, of surrounding “' social 
injustice’ with a cunningly-devised network of for- 
tifications in the shape of maxima, rulings, traditions 
and so forth. The second is, that they belong to what 
is called a learned class—that is, a class which profes. 
ees to know more than the working man, and on tbat 
ground assumes a certain superiority over him, than 
which pnotbing can be more offensive. Moreover, the 
lawyers help to maintain the system of the slow and 
elaborate settlement of legal controversies, which 
bas, in all ages, been abhorrent to the simple and un- 
lettered man. His idea of justice always includes 
promptress and simplicity aa two leading elements. 
The kings and rulers who have passed into popular 
tradition as the friends of the poor, have always ad- 
ministered justice in person, with few or no forms, and 
with the utmost rapidity, so that execution followed 
immediately on judgment. St. Louis, sitting undera 
tree, hearing causes pleaded by the suitors in person, 
settling controversies offhand, and bringing the 
wropg- doers to instant shame and punishmeut, and 
restoring the property without delay to the rightful 
owner, is the picture of royalty which for centuries 
filled the imagination of the French peasant, and won 
his homage. And now, when kings have passed out of 
tbe popular mind as instruments of government, the 
popular idea of a proper court begins to be a large 
meeting of “the people,”’ before whioh both parties 
should bring their quarrel, and which should de- 
cide it on ruch general principles of rights as should 
find acceptance in the popular heart, and which should 
never permit those failures of justice now caused by 
the appHoation to peculiar cases of cast-iron mules of 
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pleading or interpretation. The jury, they say, ia, 
after all, only a representation of the people, but it is 
controlled in its action, dnd often made to do inj 
tice by the lawyers‘and judges. Let us, therefore, get 
rid of the lawyers and judges, thdse insatiable devour~ 
ers of the poor, and enlarge and popularize the jury, 
and bring the human heart to bear on the decision 
human controversies. 
There is in all this, as in many other phases of the 
revolt of labor against capital, a remarkable effort to 
go back from the more bighly to the leas civilized social 
contrivances. The growth of lawyers as a profession 
and the growth of what is called jurisprudence,—that is 
theembodiment cf the national morality in fixed rules 
capable of application to all sorts of perplexing social 
problems, questions of right, of duty, and of simple ex- 
pedicncy—have been the mesult of that striving after 
certainty, which may be said ‘to constitute by far the 
larger portion of human activity. Perhaps the most 
awful thine in human life; the one incident of our 
condition which most depresses us from the cradle to 
the grave, is curignorance of the future, We never get 
used to, or reconciled to seeing the strong man perish 
untimely, or the happy man suddeniy reduced to 
misery, though we eee it every day. Weocraveas we 
crave for nothitig else, for the smallest g impse into 
to-morrow. Perhaps the most curious chapter in the 
history of himan ingenuity is that which tells of all 
the devices by which the race has sought to raise the 
black curtain which forever hangs in front of usa, and 
makes every step forward a step into darkness. As 
civilization has grown, however, the trade of augurs 
fortune. tellers, necromancers, second sight men and 
card-turners, bas declined, and society has addressed 
itself steadily to the work of taking natural precautions 
to prevent change, or deprive it of its terrors. We try 
to postpone death, not by taking heed to days, o” «.gns, 
or numbers, but by taking good care of our health; 
we seek to provide against robberies and famines and 
shipwrecks, not by incantations, but by putting 
money in the savings banks. Wetry to seoure our 
children against the unforeseen, by laying up money 
for them, and 80 on. | 
Now, therew one element of uncertainty in life 
which we have always sought to meet by judges—viz, 
that introduced by the different views men in society 
take of their rights and duties, in all sorts of rela- 
tions. We can make no promise or contract, and per- . 
form no act, by which somebody else is not affected; 
and it has, therefore, always been of the last impor- 
tance to know what the legal consequences of our acts 
as well as the physical or moral consequences, are 
likely to be. The first necessity of course is to provide 
a judge, who will decide the thing somehow—for the 
first need of social life is that all controversies should 
in some manner come to end; but there comes after 
this, and closely after it, the necessity for a decision 
not dependent, or only as little dependent as possible 
on the judge’s passicns, prejudices, peouliarities or 
weakneeses, all of which are of course clements of un- 
certainty; and it is out of the attempt, protracted 
through ages, to surround the judge with rules ap- 


plicable t@$ll sorts of disputes, and which everybody 
can, in a ter or less degree, know beforehand, 
that called jurisprudence has grown up, 
Ww wieldy thing it is, how far shortit still 
falls ving us certainty, has been the theme of 


poets, satirists, moralists and publicists in all ages, 
But then it constitutes _a science, in which decided ad- 
vances are made from year to year, in which thou- 
sands of the ablest men labor diligeutly night and 
day in reducing the number of sources of error, and 
in trying, not to produce courts before which ervery- 
body can run and get judgment fora trifleon every 
trumpery quarrel, but to set up a standard of law 
which will enable everybody to lay his plans for the 
future, with a reasonable degree of certainty as to the 
way in which they will be affected by the conduot of 
hia fellow-men. When we engage in business, for in- 
stance, we know, perhaps not quite accurately, but 
accurately eneugh, what risks we run in making our 
bargains, from misunderstandings wii our 
bors, because we know pretty nearly what tho aw is 
and how the judge wil), aterpret it. But we vould 
never know this, if the judge were not teen froma 
ciass trained in interpretation, ard trained./ the ha~ 
bit of approaching the solutions under the influence 
of sett. ed rules, or in other words if we had no pro~ 
fessional lawyers, a public meetiug, or a jury undirect- 
ed by a court, would decide the same point a dozen 
different ways in the course of a fortnight. We have 
in Roman history a curious illustration of the way in 
which a body of jurisprudence will grow up in a civi- 
lized community, as a matter of convenience, and 
without any special legislation. The Prator of the 
City, who was the Supreme Judge, occupying a posi- 
tion not unlike that of the Chancellor in our old Court 
of Chancery, was not in carly times a lawyer, but he 
found it necessary, on taking his seat after election, te 

lay down certain leading principles by which his de- 
cisions would be governed during hia term of office, in 

order to give the citizens some certainty in the con- 

duct of their affairs. After a while, under the pres- 

sure of the same great public necessity, each praetor, 

as he succeeded to the judicial bench, found it would 

not do to cast aside his predecessor’s * edict,” as it was 
called, so he adopted it, with perhaps a few additions; 

and as time rolled on, the edict with these additions 
became a great body of law in iteelf, known as the 
Perpetual Edict, and furnishing the Western worid 

down to our own day witha rich mine of legal priz- 
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THE UNPROFESSIONAL PROFESSION. 


HE season of associational gatherings has come 

to an end. The annual meetings in which the 

more active members of the several professions have 

exchanged professional greetings, talked over the re- 

sults of their past year’s work, and, perhaps, the pros- 

pect for the next, have come and gone. Among such 

meetings none have been more numerous or more 

numerously attended than the conventions of teach- 
ers. 

The physicians and surgeons, in their meetings, have 
reported on many cases in practical medicine and sur- 
gery; have announced the results of detailed studies 
of disease, of carefully planned and executed experi- 
ments with medicaments new and old, of carefully re- 
corded operations in surgery. They have told of 
failures and achieveménts whereby the art of healing 
has been furthered, whereby their associates may 
have increased their professional knowledge for the 
future advantage of the sick and wounded. 

The scientists in their several departments havecon- 
tributed the results of systematic explorations along 
their several lines of research: the area of the known 
has been greatiy widened by the pushing forward of 
its boundaries into the region of the unknown. 

What have the teachers done for the advancement 
of their profession? What new principle of pedagogy 
have they developed? What improvement in methods 
of teaching have they made known? What observa- 
tions for the better understanding of childish nature 
and childish needs? 

We have waded throvgh a sea of commonplace, a 
deluge of papers, addresses and reported disocus:ions 
by “eminent educators.””’ We have been impressed 
with the worthy spirit which bas inspired a large pro- 
' portion of them, with the manifest desire of teachers 
generally to increase the power, elevate the standing, 
and magnify the dignity of their calling. 

We have read a good deal about the necessity of 
having “‘live’’ men and women in the teachers’ chairs; 
of the sacredness of childhood; of the endless influence 
for good or evil proceeding from the teachers’ exam- 
ple; of the imperative need of sustaining the common 
school system, and making the schools perennial 
fountains of all intellectual and moral excellence. We 
have been assured that accuracy in spelling is ex- 
tremely important; that correct enunciation is essen- 
tial in g reading and speaking; that English 
grammar ought by no means to be slighted in the 
school-room; that the children ought to be thoroughly 
drilled in rapid and accurate computation; and, above 
all, that they should not be suffered to neglect their 
country’s history. Here and there a voice has been 
raised on behalf of Nature, and teachers have been 
earnestly enjoined to see to it that ‘‘ Nature’s Great 
Book"’ be made legible to every aspiring pupil. 
All this is admirable; but the same things have be2>n 
insisted on in almost precisely the same words, again 
and again, every season since the first teacher’s assovi- 
ation was organized. . 

Suppose the professors of medicine had adopted the 
teachers’ course: that their professional journals and 
their professional speech-making and writing general- 
ly had been given over, a century ago, to magnifying 
the dignity and importance of medicine, to proclaim- 
ing the need of “ live’’ and conscientious practitioners, 
the evils of disease and the moral dutyof all men to 
attain and retain by every legitimate means the most 
healthful condition possible. All such efforts might 
have been commendable enough—as their counter- 
parts are in the literature of education; but if persisted 
in solely, though never eo zealously, they would not 
bave raised medicine from the sloughs of ignorant 
practice to the firmer ground of science, based on wise 
inductions from widely-gathered facts. 


Looked at with a justappreciation of the needs of 
the pedagogic profession, there is no department of 
literature more pitiable than that covered by pub- 
lications devoted to teac3ing, the convention papers 
and teachers’ magazines, so-ciulled. As regards their 
professional matter, the numbers for this year might 
be transp .ecd with those of last year, or the fifth, 
tenth, twentieth year before, if that were possible, 
and no one could deteot the change. The same sub- 
jects are “nder discussion now as then, with scarcely 
an appreciab'e indication of the advance during the 
years that haveintervened. Could tho same be said 
of the publications of any other profes:ion? 

A few years ago a gentleman who knew very litt'e 
about education, and had that little confusel by 
certain ill-founded theories, cs:ayed to develop a 
scientific basis for ecusation. There was a gleam of 
truth amid all the folly of his work, a littie light 
which served chiefly to show how s igbtly the methods 
of incuctive science have becon employed in the de- 
velopment of the scicnee and art of teaching. 


Where are the accumulated observations, the pro- * 


fe-sional records of experiments, thoughtfully insti- 
tuted and rigorously executed, for compariog and 
testing modes of instruction to determine the more 
efficient means for securing the healthiest mental 
growth, the highest mental culture? There is no evi- 
dence that such iuvestigations have ever been made; 
certainly their results form no appreciable portion of 
the literature of education. Yet without them, teash- 
ing can scarcely become what it aims to be: a true, 
progressive profession. 


It may be possible, in their absence, for an edusa-— 
tional Copernicus, Newton, Guvier or Darwin to) 
arie and make a new erain education; but the pros-— 


fect is none the brightest when every laborer in this 
field bas to gather for himself, by life-long labor, the 
data from which he may deduce laws for the better 
government of his teaching; and where, in ninety- 
nine cases in the hundred, the results of such de- 
ductions, the science, so far asit goes, of his practice, 
dies with him. Itisa fact little to the credit of the 
pedagogic profession—or would-be profession—that 
every new impulse or inspiration. every grand new 
principle, or presentation of principles, for the more 
enlightened conduct of education, has come from out- 
siders, actual or practical, like Locke, Milton, Jean 
Paul, Horace Mann, Herbert Spencer, Froebel; that 
almost, if pot quite, every recorded series of obser- 
vations and experiments for the determination of 
more rational methods of developing and training 
mind have been made by non-professionals, by physi- 
cians in charge of asylums for the feeble-minded, and 
the like. And there is, we fear, little hope of better 
things, little prospect of the elevation of teaching 
from ite present traditional and empirical practice to 
the rank of a progressive scien‘ific profession, based 
on principles capable of being imparted aud acquired, 
until teachers, as a class, emulate their brethren in 
other professions, and seriously exert themselves to 
accumulate in their technical literatire—as otber pro- 
fessions have done—the elements of experience and 
observation, critical studies of individual pupils and 
the like, requisite for the conversion of their belated, 
all but stagnant, profession, into one worthy of its 
high mission. 


THE SABBATH, 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 
IlI.—THE SABBATH OF THE REFORMATION. 


RIOR to the Reformation the binding obliga- 
tion of the fourth commandment had hardly 
been questioned; for the Church, which borrowed 
much of its ceremonial from the Old Testament, 
maintained the authority of the Mosaiclaw. The Re- 
formers, however, distinguished between Moses asa 
prophet and Moses as alaw-giver. They recognized 
his divine authority as a teacher, but maintained that 
as a law-giver his authority extended only to the 
commonwealth which he was; directed to orzanize, and 
expired witb the destruction of the Jewish nation, 
They therefore denied the binding obligation of the 
ten commandments as laws, while they recognized 
their value as indications or interpretations of prinoi- 
ples true for all time and forall peoples. * The ten 
commandments,” says Luther, “do not apply to us 
Gentiles and Christians, but oaly to the Jews. Ifa 
preacher wishes to force you back to Moses, ask him 
if you were brought by Moses out of Egypt.’’ Calvin 
is equally explicitin deelaring that tho “Sabbath is ab- 
rogated”’ andin denying that even the moral part: f it» 
that is, the observance of one day in seven still re 
mains; while be adds “itis still customary among us 
to assemble on stated days for hearing the word, 
breaking the mystic bread, and for public prayers, and 
also to allow servants and laborers a remission from 
their labor.”’” In a word, the early Raformers gener- 
ally agreed in maintaining that the obligatious of the 
Sabbath depend, not upon any specific statute, bat 
upon the wants of the human ra*e, and are to be inter- 
preted, not by ancient law, but by the universal, spir 
itual and physical nesexities of humanity. 

It was in the sixteenth century also that first 
arose the dispute which has raged ever since respect- 
ing the object and, therefore, the proper observance of 
the Lord’s day. According to the Continental theol.- 
giane, that day was ordained for a double purpose,— 
divine worship, and rest and reoreation. These two 
purpotes, Which to the Puritans seemel incongruous 
if not it consistent, they believed t> be conjoined in 
one day, Which it was intended should be divided be 
tween religious exercises and innocent amusements. 
This is the doctrine which etill underlies the Conti- 
pental Sabbath, in even the more religious circles. A 
frie.d of the writer had the privilege, a few years 
since, of spending the Sebbath with Professor Tao- 
luck. In the morning he attended church aud hearé 
the Profe:tor preach. In tho evening, by the Prof.:s- 
ecr’s invitation, be joined him in a visit to a neighbor. 
ing concert-gardep, where they smoked their pipos 
and drank their lager together, and litened t& music 
which put in no claim to boing in any sense sacrad. 
Ths resder will understand tuat we do not cits the 
rameof Professor Tholuck for tho purpos¢ of giving 
sanction tothis form of Sabbath obtervaica, but for 
the pur pose of illustrating the fact, which Americ.ins 
erdinarily to comprehend, viz., that the Gernau 
idea of tne Sabbathis not of a day wholly consecrated 
to religion, which by his recreation; the Continental 
Chiistien wilfully disregards, butof a day half holy 
day, half holiday, which he observes ia ths morniag 
by going to church, and in the evening by zving to 
the conoert-garden. In Fran-e the idsaa of rest and 
recreation has pretty much supplanted tha idea of 
divine worship. The churches are open in the morn- 
ing, but the tourist rsrely finds them well filled, and 
their congregations are composed mostly of women. 
At leat t this is true of the Roman Catholic churches of 
Peris. 

In the afternocn the present the appeiranoe 
of a gala day; the sbops put on their most attraotivo 
attire; the ride-wa’ks are thronged with pedestrians, 
the etrects with carriages; the Palais Royal on a Sun- 
day, afternoon presents the appearance of Sixth Avenues 
on the night before Christmas; and the throng which 


crowds to the concert roonis and the thesters is so 
great that the proprietors double their usual Prices 
and yet fill every seat. If in New England the people 
have been oblivious of the ancient law which forbade 
fasting and sorrowon this most joyous day of all the 
week, in Paris they have utterly abrogated the ancient 
law which forbade public shows and game; and spec- 
tacles. The lover of his country and his kind will 
bave little difficulty in choosing between the twe ex. 
tremes,’ but the philosopher will be amazed that hu- 
manity has not yet succeeded in finding between them 
a golden mean. 

At the time when the Puritans came into power in 
England, the holiday idea of Sunday had almost sup. 
planted the sacred idea; and the Sabbath was a day 
cf merry makings, often of reveling and excess. On 
the Sabbath the lords of the Scottish congregation, in 
masques and half of them in women’s clothes, joined in 
ene of the wild and half-barbaric sports of that bar. 
baric age; on the Sabbath the Reformed municipality 
of Edinburgh gave a great banquet to Catholic Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her French kinsfolk; on the Sab- 
bath the marrie ge of the Earl of Murray was tollowed 
by a grand banquet, with dancing and fire- works; on 
the Sebbsath the arrival of King James in Scotland was 
celabrated by a festival, in which abundant provision 
was made for hilarity, unchecked by temperauce; on 
the Sabbath even Knox gave'a state supper to the 
Evgiish Ambassador; on the Sabbath masques and 
games were publicly enacted in England and through- 


.out the reign of the Stuarts, before the Court; and 


among the people, with the public approbation of both 
court and clergy, the hawk was fiown and the stag 
hunted. May-poles were reared and the mer y danoe 
wert on around it, and far too often beastly otrousing 
closed the bilarious day. So wide spread, indeed, was 
the Sabbath custom of merry-making that the first 
Reformers dared touch it but gently. 

Nicholas Bownd, the first one to agitate for a differ- 
ent cbservance of the day, conceded to noblemen the 
right to give feasts, “because they represented in 
eome measure the majesty of God on earth;” and 
the Westminster Assembly iteelf, after long delib- 
ation, resfued to adopt a resolution forbidding all 
feasting on the Sabbath day, and substituted therefor 
the more cautious and yet more comprehensive pro- 
position, that the “‘diet on the Sabbath day be so or- 
dered, that no tervants or others be unnecessarily 
kept from the public service.”’ 

As the early church, moved thereto by the excesses 
of Jew and heathen, guarded the Sabbath against ex- 
cees, so the Puritans, moved thereto by the excesses 
which degraded the Sabbath into a day of drunk- 
enness and debauchery, sought to reform it by mak- 
ing it a day wholly of religious devotion. They re-en- 
acted the laws of the early church, and added to them. 
They forbade both public sports and private recres- 
tions; they forbade Sunday traveling; they forbade 
all conversation but on religious topics, all thought 
but religious thoughts; they démanded that all the 
hours of the Sabbath should be consecrated to holy 
meditation, and ocoupation; and finally, they em- 
bodied their doctrine of the Sabbath in a provision 
which is stlll to be found in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, but which is rarely if ever to be found 
in apy modern practice. ‘* Thia S@bbath is then kept 
holy unto the Lord, when men, after a due preparing 
of ibeir hearts and ordering of their common affairs 
before-hand, do not only observe a holy rest all the 
day from theirown works, words, and thoughts about 
their worldly employment and recreations, but also 
are taken up the whole time in the public and private 
exercises of iis worship and in the duties of nece:sity 
and mercy.”’ 

Their too rigid construction of an ancient law, based 
upon the erroneons understanding of an anoient ous 
tom, has subjected the Puritans to much criticism; 
yet it must be remembered that the cure of error is 
not alwsys to be found in the exact truth; that reao- 
\ions are sometimes as necessary in moral as in physi- 
cal hygiene, and that the Puritan Sabbath, though 
founded in fact upon a misapprehension, may have 
been necessary not only to conduct mankind to the 
true idea of the Sabbath rest, but temporarily to edu- 
cate an age that needed a little asceticism to counter- 
act its previous excesses, as the body sometimes needs 
to fast, not as a penaliy but as a remedy for previous 
indu)gences. 

I have thue sought briefly to describe the Sabbatiof . 
all ages except the Puritan Sabbath; that I dare not 
attempt to describe. If I were to go to literature for 
my picture, 1 shou d depict a day not of “rest and 
gladness,”’ but of gloom and sadness. I should rapre- 
sent the soul put into manacles; I should portray 
childkood denied all frecdom and manhood ail true 
rest; I should deeciibe a day into which the evil 
epirit of movasticism, cast out by the voice of Luther 
from all the rest of the week, had been invited to en- 
ter again by the voice of Puritan divines; [ should, in 
a word, depict a day which had neither warrant in 
the Old Testament or in the New, in the law of 
Moses, the example of David and Hezekiah and Ne 
hemiah, the precepts of Jesus Christ or the practive of 
the early church. 

But such is not the Puritan Sabbath that I re- 
member. And if I were to call up my boyhood, spent 
in the land of New England, and under the roof of 
one who was a Puritan of the Puritans, [ should psiat 
a widely different picture. I should recall a quiet 
Saturday evening which gathered the loose t 
of all the week’s industry and knotted them together, 
that the woof might not ravel, an evening sacred to 
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quiet and the bath; I should recall a Sabbath morn- 
dpg in which Nature iteelf seemed pervaded by a 
singular and mystic calm, and the very birds seemed 
to sing sacred s0Dgs; & morning spent not over a cate- 
ohism—thanks to the sympathetic heart that brooded 
over my childhood, it never knew the catechism—but 
over that book of all books the most full of enticing 
romance, the Bible, with its marvelous stories of 
Joseph's bondage and triumphs, of Israel’s enslave- 
ment and emancipation, of David's fugitive life and 
kingly victories, of Daniel's rare heroism and rarer 
experiences of deliverance from peril, of Christ's 
miracles of mercy, and of Paul’s life of perpetual 
wartyrdom. I should recall the village church and 
the village service, with its songs I learned to love, 
and its lorg sermons that I never by any chance 
could understand; I should recall that Sabbath after- 
noon, sweetest of all the week, with its quiet walk ia 
the pasture land, the very quiet of the day that 
knew neither the tasks nor the sports of the week 
adding to ite charm; and finally, I should recall the 
Sabbath evening—time can never dim its image—with 
ita eervice of song, in which the whole family, from 
the gray haired grandfather to the little child, from 
the stable boy up to the master and mistress of the 
housctold, joined their voices in a harmony which 
may have been poor, measured by musical standards, 
put which morally was marred by no discord, and in 
which the very music of heaven seemed to find an 
echo on earth; and the voice of a sainted mother, 
whore memory was the most sacred influence of my 
childhood, seemed to mingle with the voices of earthly 
paints. 

Whatever to others the Puritan Sabbath may have 
been, I can never picture it to my thoughts other 
than a day of “rest aud gladness,’’ a day which above 
all others God had indeed blessed and hallowed. 


THE PACIFIC MILLS AT LAWRENCE. 
BY PROF. DB. C. GILMAN, 


ANY of the readers of the Christian Union 
, bave doubtless read, as I did, that at the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1867, in Paris, ten premiums 
vore awarded to ten different associations and individ- 
uals who in a series of years had accomplished the 
most toward securing a state of harmony between 
employers and their work people, and bad most suc- 
cessfully advanced the material, moral and intellectual 
welfare of the employed. We lhkewise read that 
‘among the successful competitors for this distinction, 
there wis one New England corporation, the Pacific 
Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 

But most of us have known no more than these bire 
facts. Certainly very few of us can have had the op- 
portunity of seeing with our own eyes the arrange- 
ment and the methods which have thus been signally 
honored in an international concourse. 

I went to Lawrence for the sake of learning what it 
is that isso exemplary. An introduction from the Rey. 
E,iward E. Hale to the Boston representatives of the 
mills prepared the way for a visit to the manufac- 
tories. By an undesigned coincidence, it appeared 
that the Imperial embassy from Japan,—Iwakura and 
his associates,—were bent upon the same excursion; 
so that my visit was partly in their wake, ani partly 
after they had gone on to Lowell. 1 was fortunate in 
seeing those of the local managers and workers whose 
efforts have produced so good a condition of affairs, 
and I formed a highly favorable impression of the 
good sense, the good will, the good business arrange- 
ments « hich pervade the establishment. 

Iwill not attempt to convey an idea of the magni- 
tude of the mills of the Pacific Company. Few, if any, 
in the land are so extensive, or employ 30 many hands; 
but a few figures must be introduced to show the im- 
portance of these economical experiments. The num- 
ber of work people employed a short time since was 
about 3,600,—of whom nearly 1,700 were men, 1,500 
were women, and the remaining 400 were boys and 
girls between ten and eighteen years of age. Thecap- 
italof the company was two and a balf millions of 
dollars, and the average sale of goods for several years 
exceeded seven and a half millions of dollars. The 
humber of spindlea for cotton was 100 000, and for 
worsted 16,000; and the number of looms was 3,500,— 
with a host of accessory machines. Doubtless these 
figures have been somewbat modified, but they are 
near enough to the truth to show on how large a scale 
this manufactory is conducted. 

The object of all this combination of forces,—money- 
power, water-powcr, madshinery power, and human- 
power, involy:ng operations of the greatest delicacy 
and the greatest strength,—is directed to the manufac- 
ture of drese goods for ladies. Both cotton and woolen 
fabrics are made. They are dyed and printed, and 
Gre adapted with great skill to the fashions and the 
purses of wealthly ladies in our Eastern cities, and 
With eqnal tact to the fashions and purses of planta- 
tion freed- women. 

This, in brief, has been the work of the Pacific 
Mills since their beginning in 1853-4. Now for the re. 
lations between the employer and the empl oyed. 

At the base of the superstructure lies the principle, 
recognized at the outset by the corporation: that 


‘there is a mutual dependence between employers and 


employed, and that each olass has “rights which the 
other is bound to respect; and on this there quickly 


Tises ancther principle, that the corporation is bound 


to adopt measures to promote the highest welfare of 


the workmen. These fundamental positions having 
been assumed, just as the main intent of the business 
was fixed upon, variable methods and devices have 
beem employed to secure the end in view, just as vari- 
ous inventions and contrivances have been imtroduced 
into the processes of manufacture. 

Among the features most worthy of note are these: 


1. Good construction of the buildings employed as 
factories, and of those designed for boarding-houses 
and tenements. Abundance of light, air, and water 
were secured to begin with; convenient interior ar- 
rapgements were also planned. 

2. A Relief Society is formed, and every one em- 
ployed by the company must belong toit. On com- 
mencing service he elects whether he will pay weekly 
two, four, or six cents tothe relief fund. When this 
fund amounts to $1,000 all who have oontribuied for 
thyee months are excused from further contributions. 
The management of the fund is entrusted to the con- 
{ributors, but for security the resident agent of tie 
company is nominally president, and their confiden- 
tia) clerk is the treasurer of the suciety. The fund is 
designed for the relief of the siok and the burial of 
the dead. During the year ending in April last 266 
persons received help from this fund to the aggregate 
amount of $4,321.79. The average disability continued 
one week. 

3. The Library and Reading Rooms.—The company 
provided good rooms, and madea contribution to ward 
the library. The work people contribute each one 
cent a week and thus become members of the “ Library 
Agsociation,’’ which manages its own affairs. The 
library is a popular collection of over 5,000 volumes; 
and stories and tales are faturally the favorite books 
to be drawn. One of the reading-rooms is for daily 
papers, and the other for weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals. 


4. Care for Good Morals.—The company endeavors 
to secure good conduct, first, by the selection of con- 
siderate, sensible and upright overseers who engage 
the laborers in their different departments, and act as 
a sort of guardians for the employed. Good rules are 
also laid down fcr the prohibition of intemperance, 
profanity and other vices. Boarding-houses are pro- 
vided for women, and are placed under the care of 
persons carefully selected for their ability to secure 
the comfort of their boarders, and to save them from 
bad influences. 

5. Savings and Investments.—Special efforts are put 
forth to encourage the working people to save and 
invest their earnings. Once the company received de- 
posita in trust, and held in this way $100,000, but for 
prudential reasons this plan was given up, and inveat- 
mente are now wade 1n savings-banks, government 
securities, etc. Several of the workmen are owners of 
the stock of the company to an aggregate amount of 
over $60,000. 

Such are some of the characterictics of the Pacific 
Mille,—worked out with great efficiency by men 
whose names it would be pleasant to record, were 
they not all of them disposed to give the credit to the 
organization in which they work, rather than to 
claim credit as individuals. The benefit of their fore- 
sight and care are seen at Lawrence in the absence of 
strikes, the prevalence of contentment and thrift, the 
air of cheerfulness and good order everywhere mani- 
fest, and the savings laid up by the well-disposed 
among the workmen. 

I do not wonder that a prize was awarded to the 
Pacific Mills by the committee of the French Exhibi- 
tion. Among five hundred applicants for the honor, 
the jury assigned to this New England company the 
third position. Doubtless other American establish- 
ments would have been honored if more had com- 
peted, for happily the Pacific Mills do not stand alone 
in the excellent qualities which have been pointed 
out. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE, 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HE war between Bismarck and the Pope, or 
between the German empire and the Papal sov- 
ereignty, is by no means a war of werds. Both parties 
sre in deadly earnest; the dispute admiis of no com- 
promise; ore or the other must go down. Bismarck 
is bent upon exoludiog from Germeny the very idea 
of the sovereignty of the Pope over any subject of the 
empire; and the Pope is bent upon the divruption of 
the German empire as the chief obstacie in Europe to 
that supremacy, which, as the [nfallible Head of the 
Church, he esserts in tecular as well as in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Thereis no attempt to disguise this issue. In 
replying to an address of congratulation from British 
Christians, Bismarck said that those who were seek- 
ing to distui b the peace and unity of Germany should 
not be allowed to shield themselves under the sacred 
name of God, but that the complete and independent 
sovereignty of the State should be maintained against 
all enemies. On the other hand, the J esuitical jour- 
nals warn Bismarck that, if he “ will not go to Canos- 
ea,”’ he may have to go to St. Helena; while the Pope 
threatens that “ the stone out of the mountain ” shall 
break in pieces the colossus that the German fiend 
bas reared. 

But it is with the Bishop of Ermland, especially, 
that the fight is carried on at the point of the sword; 
and the correspondence between the government and 
thie recusant ecclesiastio—only this moment published 
—will acquaiut the readers of the Christian Union 
with the critical pomtion of the Catholic question in 


Prussia. The see of Ermlandis in Preussen, the moat 
easterly province of the kingdom of Prussia, formeriy 
a part of Poland; and the residence of the Bishop is 
at Frauenburg, midway between Dantzic and Kinigs- 
berg, where is a fine Gothic cathedral, dating from the 
fourteenth century. It must be borne in mind that, 
although there is no Established Church in Prussia, yet 
the Catholio Church as well as the Evangelical receives 
aid from the State, either in the form of an hereditary 
appanage of lands and other possessions, or of special 
gifts and subsidies; and, because of this, the bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church are also in a sense State- 
officials, and by usage and understanding with the 
Roman See, the appointment of a Bishop must be con- 
firmed by the Prussian Government before he can en- 
joy the State provision or inheritance for his bishop- 
ric. Hence, even more than the ordinary citizen, a 
bishop is held to that allegiance which the govern- 
ment must demand of all its servants alike. 

Last epring, when the new law regulating “ Confes- 


‘sional’ teaching in the schools took effect, two Catho- 


lic tenchers within the diocese of the Bishop of Erm- 
land, Drs. Wollmann and Michelis, approving the 
split of this law, declined to teach the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility as a part of the Roman Catholio 
faith. Hereupon the Bishop put them under eoclesi- 
cal discipline, and finally thundered against them the 
greater excommunication. The effect of this upon an- 
ignorant and bigoted Catholic community was to hin- 
der these teachers in their official duties, and to preju- 
dice their social and civil standing :—indeed, the ex- 
communication was followed with much the sane con- 
sequences as in Ireland. At this point the Government, 
through the Cultus-Minister, Dr. Falk, interfered to 
protect the teachers in their rights, and called the 
Bisbop to account. The ground taken by the govern- 
ment was that Drs. Wollmann and Michelis were its 
servants; and thatin performing the duties of their 
office according to the law of the State, they should 
not be interfered with by the censures of the Church, 
which were designed to drive them from their office 
tbrough popular distrust and odium. Moreover, the 
Bishop bimself was also a servant of the State, and 
bound in person to obey its laws, and to give his offi- 
cial support to their execution. - 

To this the Bishop rejoined, (Maroh 30th) that he 
was bound by the Canon law, and when a conflict 
arose between its requirements and the law of the 
land, it was his duty to obey the Canon law, and te 
follow in all things the rules of the Church, until the 
supreme authorities of the Church and the State 
should come to some adjustment of the contradiction. 
Dr. Falk replied ‘May 21), that such a claim was incom- 
patible with the sovereiguty of the State; that it 
would set Church ordiaances above State laws, and 
would leave the quest'on whether the latter should be 
obeyed or not, to the personal judgment of the eccle- 
siastical authorities. He demanded of the Bishop a 
direct and categorical answer, whether he himself 
meant to obey the laws; of the State in their fullest 
extent, and that he should show his sincerity by re- 
yoking the excommunication against Drs. Wollmann 
and Michelis. A montb later (June L5th) the Bishop 
replied in a long tetier, full of Jesuitical evasions, the 
substance of which was, that the whole canon law is 
in force in Prussia, and, therefore, while following 
that, he cannot act contrary to the law of the land; 
apd aleo that he acknowledges the complete sove- 
reignty of the State in all matters within ite jurisdio- 
tion! 

It is rumored that the Government then threatened 
to deprive the Bishop of the revenues of his see, but 
this does not appear in the correspondence as pub- 
lished. 

So matters rested until August. The twelfth and 
thirteenth of September were fixed for the festive 
commemoration of the union of West Preussen with 
the Prussian crown, achieved by Frederic the Great 
in 1772. King William was going to the festival at 
Marienburg, and the whole Province was to be repre- 
sented there by deputations. The Bishop was in a 
dilemma. Im the present temper of Gerraan patriot- 
ism, it would not answer for him and his clergy te 
keep aloof from these festivities; yet he could not 
presume to spproach the king without some previous 
understanding. So he wrote (August 22) to inquire 
whetber it would be agreeable to his Majesty to re- 
ceive from the Bishop the congratulations of his 
clergy. The kipg’s answer was dignified and decided. 
Reminding the Bishopcf his former unsatisfactory 
replies to the same question, he required the Bishop 
to declare, without reservation, that he would render 
obedience to the laws of the State in all their applica- 
tions. Should the Bishop give this assurance, the 
king would gladly welcome him at the festival; but 
should he fail to make this declaration, the king 
would welcome the clergy in any way they might 
elect to approach him, but would receive nothing 
from the hands or the lipsof the Bishop of Ermland. 

To this the Bishop answered (Sept. 5) as follows: “1. 
I acknowledge the full sovereignty of the temporal - 
power in civil affairs, (or, within the limits of the 
State.) 2. Within these bounds I recognize ne other 
sovereignty. 3. I will render due obedience to the 
State laws in their full extent, according to the duty 
enjoined upon me by the word of God.” 

The king cf course could not hold a controversy 
with a servant; so he turned the matter over to Bis 
marck. The Prince (Sept. 9) replied that the Bishop's 
distinction between secular and an ecclesiastical 
territory and dominion was evasive; and insisted that 
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he should show his sincerity by revoking his excom- 
municetion of two officers of the government for their 
obedience to the law of the State. — - 

The Bishop wrote (Sept. 11) to the king, that in con- 
speauence of the ground taken by Prince Bismarck, ha 
must, with deep regret deny himself the pleasure of 
appearing before his Majesty. He wrote also to Bis- 
marck (Sept. 13) reiterating his casuistries; to which 
the Prince replied (Sept. 16) expres:ing his regret that 
the Bishop had not given such a direct, timely and 
satisfactory declaration of his position for the future, 
as would have met his Majesty's desire for a oordial 
reunion at Marienburg. 

So stands the quarrel to-day. O/7 course the Bishop 
has the right to di:cuss a law; and it is his duty to 
obey his conscience; but the difficulty is that he ha; 
merged his conscience in the supremacy of the Pope, 
a forcign prince who claims sovereignty over Germiw 
citizens; and the Government of Gcrmany is deter- 
mined not to allow a dou/:!c-sovereignty upon its soil 
The Chistian Union shall be promptly advised of 
the next pbase of thie struggle botween the spiritual 
and the temporal Powers. 


[We find in the New York Times a Berlin dispatch 
which acds to this history another chapter. Dr. Falk, 
it ix stated, bas addressed another letter to the re- 
cusant Bishop, under date of Sept. 27. In this he 
etates thut, while the Government recognizes the ad- 
vance in the Bishop’s declarations, it is still unable to 
find in them such guarantee; as it is bound to demand 
in the interest cf the State and its subjects. It there- 
fore takes the decisive step of cutting off the Bishop’s 
Siate emoluments. We quote th2 dispatch: “ The 
Mirister of Public Worship concludes by saying that 
the Imperial Government cannot possibly further un- 
dertake the responsibility of contiauing to make pay- 
mente for the support of the Bishop from funds of 
the State, to the Jaws of which the latter has not 
yielded implicit obecience; these emoluments having 
becn voted by the Diet on the presumption that the 
laws ard the Constitution of Prussia, on the basis of 
which tLe moneys were granted, would al ways be oon- 
sidered as valid and binding by the recipients,”’— 
Ep. CHRISTIAN 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE, 
THE GREAT HUNGARIAN PUSZTA: 


HAVE started out by rail from Pestinto, the 
preat prairie which forms middle Hungary, and 
contsins the heart and core of the genuine Huoganan 
population. Nothing shows the enormous growth of 
the country during the past twenty years like the im- 
mense increase of railways. 

When I washere last, in 1851, the only railroad was 
a little wretched one from Pesth to Szolnok, some 
reyenty wiles. Now the whole country is cut with 
them, north, south, east and west. They have even 
Penetrated the mountains of Transylvania, and will 
econ reach the eastern boundaries of Hungary, and 
open new routes for travel and commerce with the 
principalities, the Black Sea, Turkey and Russia. Ou 
the north they already connect with Silesia and Po- 
jand; and everywhere they are bringing the wheat 
and cattie ard corn and wine of Hunzary nearer to 
the markets of the world. In my first visit I often 
said ani wrote that the enly thing needed to make 
Hungary one of the most prosperous countries in Ku- 
rope were free institutions and railroads. She has 
toth now, and is evidently on a march of progress, 
of which before she had little experience. 

The mistake, however, made thus far, is in leaving 
too much to government in these undertikings. Gov- 
ernment dces everything, and, ef course, blunders 
and wastes money as no individual would do. The 
Hupgerians are still under the influence of the old 
“abeolute’ system, which taught them that govern. 
ment ehculd bave control of and mingle in every- 
thing. Hard experience in railroal matters is rapidly 
teaching them the fallacy of this as wellas other por- 
tions of the cld system. 

One thing has amazed the railroad managers, and 
that ir, the quantitics of peasants, Wallacks, Gypsies 
and very poor people who habitually use the road, 
laboring people who earn perbaps thirty or forty ceats 
a cay. 

A“ Fourth Class’’ where many stand has been ar- 
rarged fcr them, and these cars are crowded. The 
Tbird Class is always full, and the Second fair'y oc- 
cupicd. There seems hardly any one in the First, ex- 
cept row and then a “Count” or “Biron.” The 
Second are about equal to the Englirh First Claas, 
Our train to D+ breczin was excessively crowded, and 
very lorg. The temperature was fearful: at som> 
statiors it reached 30° and 31° Réeaumur 
Fabrenbeit) in the shade, and only fell offalittle in tha 
night. The Hungarians seemed to find it quite as op- 
pressive as any of us would do. The English style of 
coupé-carrisge’, which is a perfect nuisance in the hot 
weather, and carries anything but privacy with it, 
added to the discomfort. The Puszta quivered with 
heat as we passed, and great sparkling lakes with cool 
water in the dis'ance seemed to invite us to a pleasant 
contrast, until they suddenly changed to end- 
Jéss Indian corn-fieids, broken now and then by the 
green islands of the prairie where the church-tower 
and the trees showed a village hidden beneath. Under 
the blazing eun, the Bauers with broad-brimmed black 


bat and linen toga worked patiently at the corn, or 
with sheep-skin hung over oneshoulder lazily watohed 
the long-horned white oattle or the sheep: evidently 
no fear of eun-streke troubled them. On both sides 
stretched the boundless fields of Indian corn, and the 
prairie bai not even the wave-like roll of our Western 
preirie. It was a cea of green without a wave. 


The few houses were low, white, and with heavy 


thatch. At each station workmen poured in, some-. 


times ragged Italans, who are ths “Irishmen” of 
Hungary for railway work; sometimes dirty Wa!lacks 
with heavy sheep-skins—for in Hungary even in sum- 
mer linen and woolen are the two necessities—so0me- 
times Mugyars with neat costume and grave air, as if 
they belonged to the conquering race. 

The gentlemen and ladies, from all that appeared in 
costume and manner, might bave been Americans 
traveling, with the exception of the excessive smok- 
ing in the care, and a rather more frequent use of top 
toois than is customary with us. The ladies were 
carefully dreseed, a'l gloved, and with veils. Many of 
the gentlemen were gloved, despite the heat. As night 
came on, a wild thunder storm broke over the prairie, 
aud lit up the wide landscape with incessant flashes, 
cne bolt fallicg close by the train. The air was deli- 
ciously cooled by it. At three o’clock in the morning 
we reached Debrcezin, and I jumped into a fiacre 
which dashed through the town to a hotel, as if the 
criver were posses:ed. To a go-abead Yankee, the 
Hungarian driving is a very satisfactory feature of 
their babits. 

I was up in good season next morning to inspest the 
old town, the center of the Magyars and the strong- 
hold of the former Revolution and of the preseat 
“Leit” party. It has not changed very greatly in 
twenly years, except that it has spread out, and some 
new, handsome buildings have been erectei. Now, as 
then, itlooks as if the early Huns, Avars or Magyara, 
or whoever founded it, had gradually turned their 
tents into houses, and preserved the early character 
of the encampment. Nearly all the houses are white, 
of one story and much extended, and the maia walk 
or sticet is enormously broad, without a tree. It is 
partly paved now, however, which it was notin 1851. 
The whole bread space was crowded with hundreds 
of pearant women, forming the moraing market. 
Eech one has a very neat handkerchief over her head, 
and all are clean and fresh-looking. They sit on the 
ground generally, or in little chairs, and sell an im- 
men‘e variety of effects; pottery, among which I see 
scme pretty little classic urns that must have come 
down from the Romans; clothing, hats, bread in 
loaves two feet in diameter, seed, milk, cheese, 
brandy, red pepper, chickens and vast heaps of 
melcns, tomatoes, fruit and vegetables. Some of the 
women stand in lopg rows and await the customers, 
and the chefferinvg is very brisk. Every one of our 
summer preducts of garden and farm is there, except 
sweet potatoes and the oyster-plant; and I see no 
strange fruit or vegetable. The costume of the men 
seems a night gown and drawers, with top boots and 
often spurs. The faces are brown with the sun, and 
have a strongly-marked, spirited expression. No 
beard is*worn, but a long, carefully tended mustache; 
the size is usually rot above theaverage. They drive 
iv, in little wagons witb three horses abreast, some- 
times with four. 


At the earliest suitable hour I sought out my old 
fiiend. the Doctor, who had rendered me great service 
in my former visit. I bad written him from my pri- 


.sop, and sent out the letter hidden in the boots of a 


released prisoner, to the effect that I was very ill iu 
Gross Wardein, and could only be helped by a certain 
pbysician—McCurdy, in Vienna. He understood it at 
once, enclosed the note to his brother, Bishop T., in 
Pesth, and he forwarded it to our embassador in 
Vienna. 

When he saw me, he threw his arms around me and 
kissed me on botb cheeks, but could not express his in- 
digpvation tbat I had pot come directly to his house at 
three o'clock in the moruing! 

He bas an enormous practice; but he found time to 
take out his handsome brougham, and drive me around 
to old scenes. The Protestant Oollege here is very 
flourishing, and bas now some four hundred students. 
New buildings are being erected. I visited the library, 
where there is a rather fuleome inscription to the K n- 
peror, on the occasion of a visit to the place. A new 
ihcater bas been erected in the city, to which the oor- 
peiaticn furnisbes the actors. 

Some new grand steam ftiour-mills show the new 
ectivity which bas begun. 

Cutside of the city, was an immense sheep-market, 
wheretbe wild-lookisg herdzmen of the Puszta were 
gathered. 

In cur rounds, we called on tho Protestant Bish ep of 
the Reformed Church and on an old clergyman whom 
the Austrian government bad imprisosed for eight 
yrars. He did not speak of his sufferings. They all 
deplored the decay of the religious sentiment during 
the long end brutalising rule of the Austrian authori- 
tics, who would gladly have made another Spain of 
Hungary. 

The new military law prohibiting marriage to ths 
soldier till he is twenty-three years and has served 
three years, tence, they think, to immoral and secret 
connections. 

My friend, the physician, thinks there is a great ne- 
giect of sanitary matters, and that the death-rate 
must be large. 

The prevailing diseases here are fever-an i-ague and 


| 


cotsumption. The whole country is full of the for-- 
mer, and the great extremes promote the latter. The 
temperature will change forty or fifty degrees in the 
twenty-four hours; and the range is from one hundred 


- degrees in summer to twenty-five degrees below zero 


in winter. I wasglad to see in my friend's library 
Dana’s Mineralogy. 

In his garden were two remarkable birds which had 
been caught young and were being tamed—the bus. 
tard (Ctis tarda), which is still hunted in Transyl. 
vania, though difficult to shoot. It is the largest wild 
bird in Furope, sometimes weighiag tbirty pounds, 
These were gray, and looked like young turkeys; later 
they become partly white. 

We bad a cheerful supper that night in honor of the 
returned friend. Such mysterious and delicious dishes, 
one aftcr the other, with “ Extracts,’ and old Tokaya, 
ard all sorts of Hucgarian wines. At the close, the 
children kissed the mother’s band and went to bed, 
and we bowed to each cther and blessed the meal, 
and Lturned into a bed in the parlor (which ap>ears 
to be furrished as a bed-room), and the Doctor ona 
eofa in his study—the last scen of bim being a column 
of smoke arising from his long pipe among the bed- 
clothes. Jsten aldjon mek! (God b!ess thse!) and we 
are asleep. 

Drrreczin, Aug. 6, 1872. 


MARTHA AND MARY, 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
No. 2. 


T is an interesting thought that the human af- 

fection of Jesus for one family bas been made 

the means of leaving on record the most consoling ex- 

perience for the sorrows of bereavement that sacred 
literature affords. 

Viewed merely on the natural side, the intensity of 
bumen affections, and the frightful possibilities of suf- 
fering involved in their very sweetness, present a fear- 
ful prospect when compared with that silent, stony 
ipfie xibility of natural law, which goes forth crushing, 
bruising, lacerating, without the least apparent feeling 
for human agony. 

The God oft nature appears silent, inflexible, unsym- 
pathetic, pursuing general good, without a throb of 
pity for individual suffering; and that suffering is so 
unspeakable, so terrible! 

Clore shadowing every bridal, every cradle, is this 
awful possibility of death, that may come at any mo- 
nent unsnnounced, and inevitable. The joy of this 
Lour may become the bitterness of the next; the ring, 
the curl of hair, the locket, the picture that to day are 
a treasure of hope and happiness, tomorrow may be 
only weapons of bitterness that stab at every view.’ 

The eilent inflexibility of God, in laws that 
work out euch terrible agonies and suffering, is some- 
thing against which the human heart moans and ohafes 
through all ancient literature. ‘** The Godsenvy the 
bappy,’’ was the construction put upon the problem of 
life as they viewed it. 

But in this story of. the sisters of Bethany we have 
that view of God which is the only one powerful 
encugh to soothe and control the despair of the 
stricken heart. 

It says to us that behind this seeming inflexibility, 
this mighty and most needful upholdiog of law, is a 
tbrobbing, sympathizing heart—bearing with us the 
scrrow of this struggling period of existence, and 
pointing to a perfect fulfillment in the future. 

The story opens ‘most remarkably. In the absenceof 
the master, the brother is stricken down with deadly. 
disease. Forthwith a hasty messenger is dispatched to 
Jesus. 

Lord, he whom thou lovext is sick.”” Here ia no prayer 
expreseed; but human lanzuage could not be more 
full of all the elements of the best kind of prayer. It 
is the prayer of p >rfeot trust—the prayer of love that 
bas nosbadow of doubt. If only welet Jesus know we 
are in trouble, we are helped. We need not ask; we 
peed only say, ** He whom thou lovest is sick,”’ and he 
will understand; and the work will be done. We are 
enfe with him. 

Now comes the seeming contradiction—tho trial “of 
faith—thbat gives this story such a value: ** Now Jesus 
loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus. When, 
therefore, be beard that he was sick, he abode two days 
in thesame place where he was,”’ 

Because he loved them, he delayed: because ha loved 
th« m, be resisted that most touching appéil that heart 
can mekc—the appeal of perfect trust. 

We can imagine the wonder, the anguish, the oon- 
flict of spirit when death at last shut thodoor in the 
face of their prayers. Ilad Ged forgctten t> be gra- 
cious? Had he in anger shut up his tender mercy? 
Did not Jesus love them? Had he not power to heal? 
Why then bad he suffered this? 

Ah! thia is exactly the etrait in whirxh thousands 
of Christ's own beloved oncs must stand in the future: 
and Mary and Martha, unconsciously to themselves, 
were suffering with Christ in the great of human 
coveolation. Their distress and anguish and sorrow 

was necessary to work out a great experience of God’s 
love, wrere thousands of anguished hearts have laid 
themselves down as on a pillow of repose—and beon 
comforted. 

Something of this is shadowed in the Master's words. 

“ This sickness is pot unto death, but for the glory of 
God—tbat the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” 

What is the glory of God? Not most his natural 
power, but his sympathetic tenderness—his loving 
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heart. What is the glory of the Son of God? Not in . 


the mere display Of power, but in power used to con- 
sole, in manifesting to the world that this cruel dea*h 


and teriities, that scatters anguish and déspait—is‘ no? 
death, but the gateway of a brighter life,in which 
Jesus shall restore love to love, in eternal reunion. 

Ip thercene with the sisters before the Saviour ar- 
rives, We are struck with the consideration in which 
the femily is beld.. This house is thronged with sym- 

thizing fiends, end it would appear from some ia- 
cidents afterwards, friends amoug the higter c’as3e3 
of the vaticn. 

Martha hears of the approach of Jesus, and goes 
forth to meet him. : 

In all the scene which follows we are impressed with 
the digrity ard worth of Martka’s character. We sce 
ibat ip tre scene of sorrow, Mariba bas been the 
strove practical woman, on all rely in the bo irof 
sickness, and whose curegy is equal to any emergency, 
We see ber unsubdued by emotion, reacy to go forth 
to mect Jesus, and prompt to meet the izsues of the 
mcment. 

We sce, too, that the appreciation of Jesus of the 
worth of her character which led him to addres to 
her thé sdmcnition against the materialistic tenden- 
cies «f such a nature, had borne fruits. Martha hal 
grown more spiritual by intercourse with che- Master, 
andags sbe falls at Jeeus’ feet, the half compliint which 
her sori0ow wiines from here is here merged in the ex- 
pression of her faith. 

* Lorj—if thou hadst been bere my brother had not 
died, but I know that even now, whatsoever thou wilt 
a:k of Goi, God will give it to thee.”’ 

Jesus enith unto her, *‘ Thy brother shall rise again.”’ 
Like every well trained religious Jewess of her day, 
Maribu was versed in the doctrine of the general resur- 
rection. That belief was more active and operative 
motive with the ancient Jewish, than with the mod- 
ern Christiun Church of our day, as is attested by tie 
affecting nistory of the martyrdom of the mother and 
her seven sons in the book of Macc 

Martha therefore makes prompt answer. 

know tbat he sball rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day.”” Jesus answered her in words which no 
mere mortal could have uttercd- words of a divine 
fullness of meaning. 

“T am the Resurrection—and the Life: he that. be- 
lieveth in me though dead shall live, and whosoever 
believeth in me is immortai.”’ 

In these words he claims to be the great souroc of 
Lite—tbe absolute Lord and controller of all that re- 
lates to Jife, leath and eternity, and he makes the ap- 
peal to Martha’s faith. ‘Believest thou this?’ 

“Yea Lord,” she 1e:ponds—‘‘I believe thou art the 
Christ of Ged that should come into the world.” 

And then she runs and calls her sister secretly 
eayinug, **The Master is come and calieth for thee.” 

Asa wajesiis symphony modulates into ateader and 
paihetic minor passage, so the tone of the narrative 
bere changes tothe mort exquisite pathos. 

Mary, attended by her weeping friends, comes an‘l 
fal’s at Jesus’ feet, and sobs out: “ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here my brother bad not died!” 

It indicates the delicate sonse of character which 
ever marked the intercourse of our Lord that to this 

helpless, heart-broken child prostrate at his feet he 
aAdcreces BO sppea! to reason or faith. He felt within 
himeelf the overwhelming power of that tide of emo- 
tion which for the time bore down both reason aud 


faith in helpless anguish, With such sorrow there 


Was srguing, and Jesus did not attems: #"fument, 
for the siory goes on, 


“When Jesus saw her weeping, and the Jews also 
weeping that came with her, he groaned in spir’t 
and was troubled; and he said, Where have ye laid 
him? And they said, Lord, come und see. Jesus 


“wept.” 


Those tears interpreted for all time God's silence 
and apparent indifference to human suffering; and 
wherever Christ is worshipped as the brightaeass of 
the Father's glory and the express image of his person, 
these tcars bear witness that the God who upholds 
the Jaws that wound and divide human affections 
still feels with us the sorrow which he permits. “ In 
all our affik tions he is affiicted.”’ 

And now came. the sublime and solemn scene when 
he who bed claimed to be Resurrection ani Life made 
good his claim. Standing by the grave he calle], as 
he shall one day call to all the dead: “ Lazarus, come 
forth!""—and here the curtain drops over the scene of 
restoration. 

We do not see this family circle again til) just be- 
fore the final scene of the great tragedy of Christ's 
life Thehour wasat hand, of suffering, betrayal, re- 
jection, denial, shame, agony, and death; and witao 
the shadow of this awful cloud over his mind, Jesus 
comes for the last time to Jerusalem. To the eye of 


' the thoughtless, Jesus was never so popular, so beloved, 


as at the moment when he entered the last week of his 
life at Jerusalem. Palm branches and flowers stre ved 
his way, horannabs greeted him on every side, and the 


chief priests and scribes said, * Perceive ye how ye | 


prevail nothing—behold the world is gone after 
him!" 

But the mind of Jesus was wrapped in that awful 
shade of the events that were so soon to follow. . 
__ He pasees out after his first day in Jerusalem to Be- 
thany, and takes refuge in this dear circle. There they 


| Make bim a feast, and Martba served, but Lazarus, =a 


4& restored treasure, sits at the table... 


Then took Mery a pound of ointment, very precious, 
#od andinted-the bead of Jesus, and anointed his feet 
with the ointment, and wiped them with her hair. 

- There is somethivg in the action that marks the po- 


| €tic and seresitive natureof Mary. Her heart was over- 


turdened with gratitude and love. She longed to give 
something, and how little was there that she could 
give. 

She buys the most rare, the most costly of perfumes, 
breaks the vase, and sheds it n2°on his head. Could she 
bave put her whole life, her whole existences, into that 
fleeting perfume and poured it out for him, she glad- 
ly would bave Coreit That was waat tne accion said, 
avd what Jesus ur derstood. 

Ferth with com:s the criticism of Judas. 

“What awn te! lt were bettor give the money to the 
poor tian to ex perd it in mere sentimen'-lism.” 

Jerus defended her with all the warmth of his na. 
ture, in words tinged with the preszentiment of his ap- 
proachipg icom. 

“Let her slone—she is comes aforehand tonnoint my 
bedy for the buriil’'—then, as if deeply torched with 
the reality of that love which thus devoted itself to 
bm, he adds, “ Wheresoever this Gospel sha'l be 
prea hed throughout the world, there shall what this 
womun hath done be had in remembrance.” 

The vaiue set upon pure love, upcn that unconsiler- 
irg devotion which gives its best and utmost fresly 
and wholly, is expressed in these words. A loving God 
seeks love, ard he whothusspoke ish+ who aferwird, 
when he appeared in glory, declared his alhorreucs 
of like-warmness in his followera—‘*{ woud thou 
wert cold or bot; because thou art luke-warin I will 
ey ew thee cut of my mouth.” 

After this scene we meet the sisters no more. Doubt- 
less the tbree were among the eariy wetchers upon 
th.e resurrection morning—doubtless they were among 
the rumber among whom Jesu; stood after th» re- 
surrection, saying, “Pease be unto you.” Doubtless 
they were among those who went out with Him to 
the Mount of Ovivesa when He was taken up into 
Heaven, and doubtless now they are with Him ina 
glory; jor it isan affecting thoughs that no human 
perscnality is ever lo:t, or to be lost. In the future 
ages it may be our happiness to seeand know those 
whose history hai touched our hearts $0 deeply. 

One lesson from this bistory we pray muy be taken 
every mourniug heart. 

Ihe Apostle eays that Jesus upholds all things by 
the word cf his power. Thelaws by which aovcident, 
sickness, loss and Ceath, are cousimntly oringiug de- 

pair and sciros to sensitive hoarts, areupheid by that 

samedi sus who wept atthe grave of Lazirus, and who 
is declered to be J: sus Christ, the same yesterduy and 
forever. Wher wesee the exceeding preciousness of 
human love in his eyes, his sympathetic nature, and 
then remmember that he is Livre, 
can we rot tiust Dim with our bst beloved, and look 
to hima for that hour of reunion which he promis.s? . 

Tle doctrioe of the resurrection of the body is a 
precious cone: ssion to human weikuess and human 
love. Tlow dear the outward form of our child—how 
distressing to think we shall never seeitagain. But 
Christ premires we shall. Here isamystery. St. Paul 
ears that as the seed buried in the earth is to the new 
p'ant or flower, so is our pre:ent mortal body to the 
new immortal one that tbail spring from it. Itshaly 
ba our friend, our child, familiar tous with all that 
mysterious charm of personal identity, yet clothed 
with the life and beauty of the skies, and then ta, 
Lord Gcd will wipe away all tears from all {angg, 


Public Opinion. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A STRONG OF POSITION 10 THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


(From the N. Y. World.) 


T would be absurd for Democrats to slacken 
their energy now, even if they have no lounger 
avy bope of electing Mr. Greeley. Political influence 
does not depend upon the possession of office. A pow- 
erful and determined Opp Deition is the most valu«ble 
ard efficient means of enforcing the responsibility of 
an Administration. A government is generally reck- 
less awd corrupt just in proportion as the organized 
opposition to it is feeble and inefficient. Political and 
official rottenness is eure to prevail when a party is so 
stropg that it stands in no fear of its opponenta..... 
A continuance of the Grant Administration will be 
harmless just in proportion to the strength of the 
Democratic opposition by which it is watched and 
confronted. The usefulness of the Democratic party 
doea not depend on its getting possession of the Ped- 
eral offices, but on its being strong aud formidable 
enough to impose a wLlolesome restraint on the party in 
power. .. . . If it should now be conceded! that 
Grant’s re-election is tolerably cer‘ain, every intelli- 
gent man and true patriot ought to look with favor 
on the building up of an opposition strong enough to 
keep his Administration in fear and enforce a just 
responsibility. No political party can safely be trusted 
-with unchecked power; and least of all a party whose 
arrogance has been so long. fed and bloated by the ex- 
ercise of boundless authority as the Republican party 
of this country. .The best thing would be a ohange of 
administration with a vigorous Republican opposi- 
tion; but next to that, a Demooratio opposition. 


strong enough to infuse.fear and restrain ahusex: 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CULTURE. 
(From ©, D. Warner's Address at Hamilton College, Juno 


N OT, What is the use of Greek, of any culture 

in art or literature, but, What is the good to me 
of your knowing Greek ? ia the latest quastion of the 
dit« b-digger to the scholar— What better off am [ for 
your learning? And the question, in view of the inter- 
de; endence of all members of society, is one that oan- 
no: be put away as idle. One reason why the <cholar 
docs not make the world of the past, the world of 
books, real to bis fellows and serviceable to them, is 
that it is pot rea) to himself, but a mere unsubstantial 
piace of intellectual idleness, where he dallies some 
years before he begins bis tisk in life. Anda other 
reason is, that while it may be real to him, while he 
is actually cultured and trained, he fails to see or to 
feel that his cult »:re is not a thing apart, and that all 
the werld hasa right to share its biessed inflyence, 
Failing to see this, he is ivolated, and, wanting in sym- 
pathy, the untutored werld mocks at lis superfineness 
oud takes ite own rough wsy to rougher ends. Greek 
art was for the people; Greek poetry was for the peo~ 
ple; Raphael painted his immortal frescoes where 
throngs cou'd be lifted in thought and feeling by them; 
Michael Angele hung the dome ov>-r St. Peter’s so thit 
the far-off peasant on the Campagna could see it, and 
the maiden kneeling by tbe shrine in the Alban hills, 
Do we often stop to think what influence, direct or 
other, the scholar, the man of high culture, has to-day 
upon the great mass of our people? Why do they 
ask, What is the use of your learning and your 
art? 


MARK 1IWAIN AND HIS ENGLISH EDITOR, 


{A letter from Mr, Samuel L. Clemens (now in London) to the 
London Spoetator, Sept 1872.) 


IR: I only venture to intrude upon you 
kh) because 1 come, in some sense, in the interest of 
public morality, this makes my mis:iou respeot- 
able. Mr. Jobn Camden Hotten, of London, has, ef 
his own individual motion, republished several of my 
bocks in England. | do not protest against this, for 
there is no Jaw that could give effect to the protest; 
and, besides, publishers are not acccuntable to the 
laws of heaven or earth in any country, as [ under~ 
siend it. But my little grievance is this: My books 
ere bed exouch just as they are written; then what 
murt they be alter Mr. John Camden Hotten has 
composed half a dozen chapters nod added the same 
tothem? I fee! that e!l true hearts will bleed for an 
evihor whose volumes have fallen uver such a dis 
penention as this. Ifa friend ef yours, or if even you 
yourself, were to write a book and se? it adrift among 
the people, with the grave@t apprehensions that it 
was not up to what it oucht to bo intellectually, how 
would you like to bave John Camden Hotten sit down 
ard stimulate his powers, and drool two or three 
original chanters on to the end of that book? Would 
not the world seem cold and hollow to you? Woald 
you not frel that you wanted to die and be at rest? 
Little the world knews of true suffering, And sup- 
pose he should entitle these chapters “* Holiday Lit- 
crature,”” “Trne Story af Chicago,” “On Children,” 
“Train up 2 Child, gnd Away be Goes,” ang “ Vouc0- 
ence,” and on the strength of saying 


these me, veils from his om", #4 an 
Cupsright” the 


é _utire book, and put in the title- 
petting pict". of a man with bis hand in another 
may > pocket, and the legend, “‘ Atl Rights Reserved.” 
only suppose the picture; stil! it would bea rather 
neat thing.) And, further, suppose that in the kind- 
ness Cf his heart and the exuberance of his untaught 
far cy, this thoro-ghly well-meaning innocent should 
expunge the modest title which you had given your 
book, and replace it with so foul an inveution as this, 
“Screamers and Eye-openers,” and went and got that 
copjrighted, too. And suppose that on the top of all 
this he continually and persistently forgot to offer 
you a sinfic penny cor even send you a copy of your 
mutilated book to burn. Let one suppose all thié, 
Let him suppose it with strength enough, and then 
be will know something about woe. Sometimes when 
I read one of those additional chapters constructed by 
Jobn Camden Hotten, I feel asif I wanted to takes 
broom-straw and go and knock that man’s brains out. 
Not in anger, for I feel none. h! not imanuger; but 
only to see, thatis all. Mere le curiosity. 

And Mr. Hotten says that one nom de plume of 
mine is ** Carl Byng."’ I hold that there is no affliction 
in this world that makes a man feel so down-troddea 
and abused az tbe giving bim a name which does not 
belopg to him. How would this sinful aborigine féal 
if 1 were to call him Jobn Camden Hottentot, and 
come out in the papers and say he was entitled to it by 
divine right? Il do honestly believe it would throw 
bim into a brain fever, if there were not an insuperable 
obstacie in the way. 

Yes—io come back to the original subjeet, which ig 
the sorrow tbat is slowly but surely undermining my 
heaith—Mr. Hotten prints unrevised, uncorreoted, and 
in some reepects epurious books, with my name to 
them as author, and thus embitters his customers 
against one of the most innocent of men, Messrs. 
George Routleize & Sons are the only English pub- 
lishers who pay me any copyright, and therefore, if 
my books are to disseminate either suffering or orime 
amoog readers of our language, | wouid ever so much 
rather they did it through that house, and a Tt 
could contemplate the spectacle calmly as the 2 
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BOOKS. 


An Ecclesiastical History, from the Thirteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century. Rev. C. M. Butler, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divi- 
nity School of the Protestant Episco»al Church, 
West Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 

Philadelphia. 1872. 

Within the limits named upon the title page, this 
volume is intended to be a complete history in itself. 
But four years ago, the autbor published a corres- 
ponding volume which embraced the preceding cen- 
turies of the Christian era. It would lead him beyond 
his purpose to carry the work any further, and 
attempt an account of what has been done by the 
whole Church in the present eventful century. He 
offers the work “as an honest compilation.” It is 
much more than tbat. It is a judicious selection, a 
clear arrangement, and a laborious and very succe3s- 
ful condeneation, of the important facts of Ecclesias- 
tical History. The difficult task is accomplished of 
crowding the facts together, without depriving them 
of interest er destroying their relative importance. 
The author has evidently endeavored to bring to his 
work a judicial impartiaiity, and to state what 
occurred, not what ought to bave occurred. And 
this he has done, we think, fairly, and in clear, good 
English. lt isa painful record in the main. Nothing 
less necessary or less vital than Christianity could 
have survived these centurias of stormy passions and 
clashing «rrors. One is giad to hurry through, and 
get relief by great generalizations, which show him 
that the world did forge ahead a little, in spite of all 
the head winds of this bewildering tempest. 

In glancing through a s0mpendium like this, one 
can but recall with a smile the claim of Papal infalli- 
bility, and be inclined, moreover, to put a good many 
of the Popes where Dante puts Clement Vil. Th3 
authcr looks on the past from a Protestant stand- 
point; but be evidently endeavors to give only well 
established facts, and to give them under an un- 
colored * North-light.” He is as faithful to the errors 
of Pretestants a3 he is to the follies and furies of their 
enemies. Ample proofs of all the important facts 
alleged are given in the body of the work, and a very 
copious and well arranged incex assists the reader to 
turn to any point that he may wivh to investigate. 

The clesing chapter is on the Protestant Episcopal 
Oburch of the United States. Ia this the author, 
with an eye to those for whom this history was more 
especially compiled, exceeds the limit he has assigned 
‘bimself, and sketches, very briefly, the history of that 
branch of the Church to the present time. It con- 
cludes with a statement of the differences between 
the high and low Churchmen; and whiie these are 
honestly given, it is evident which way the author 
leans, and that his very earnest hope is to “ arrest 
the furtber progress of Mediwval Ritualism,” 


Lessons for Children about Themselves. Part I. 
oa i By A. E. Newton. Boston: Newton & 


A few wecks since, we were compelled to censure 3 
litt’e book of lessons on Natural Philosophy by some- 
body who signed himeelf *“‘ late Principal’’ of a Phila- 
de)phia High-school. Wehave here a work on Phys- 
iology constructed on the same plan and with about 
equal intelligence by the “late Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington, D. C.’’ Such books, in them- 
selves, would be unworthy of attention; but coming 
from men of responsible position, or who have held 
reeponsible positions, in connection with the public- 
school:, they cannot be allowed to pass with thesilence 
either of forbearance or contempt. If the American 
people cared balf as much for the schools as they pro- 
fess to, such travesties of teaching could not proceed 
from the rawest teacher in the remotest rural dis- 
trict. 

The merits of an elemertary text-book are not to be 
judged from the number of a:cepted truths it oon- 
tains; a compilation of the sort has no exouse for 
existing if itis not made up entirely of such matter, 
properly presented. Toe question is, How are the 
truths presented? What is the tone of thought which 
pervades the whole? If the author has no faculty for 
senrible thinking, if he throws over his facts a glamour 
of nonsense, or conjuses them by injudicious arrange- 
ment, the facts go for nothing. But when all these 
faults of method are aggravated, as in ths present case, 
by the “ facts’ themselves being chiefly ridiculous, the 
book is an abomination. Nothing short of reprinting 
an entire page would give any adequate idea of this 
author’s inconsequential reasouing and medieval sai- 
ence. A fsir example, however, is shown in a para- 
graph (page 103) in regard to the use of the feet. 
Speaking of the discomfort arising from wearing 
india-rubber shoes, he says: | 

** All may not understand the cause. Probably one 
reason i- that india-rubber is a non-conductor of the 

tal element of the eartb, and wben uuder the feet it 

is off the supply that would otherwise b3 absorbod 
as we walk upon the ground. Such shoes should be 
worn only when sbeolutely necessary to protect the 
fect from wet. Horses are most vigorous ani healthy 
when stabled upon the ground, instead of upon a 
plank ficcr. Wheu traveli»yg, they will always avoid 
@ plenk road it allowed to. [As though they would not 
equally avoid bard eartn!—Ep.] Dee reason of the 
leness Of persons who remain indoors too much is 
oubtiers th want of frequent direct contact with the 

, yes Mother Earth is full of life for a'l ber chil- 
n; our feet are 80 made as to absorb it as we walk 


upon ber bosom, and we wrong ourselves when we | 


ehut it off."’ 


How inconsistent it is in the barefooted children of 
the poor to die off so with croups and colds, when they 
have such favorable opportunities to “‘absorb vitality ’ 
from contact with mother earth! 

Here is another little gem of science: 


‘**Ta there any other source of warmth for our bodies 
ber ides carbcn and oxygen? 

I think warmth may come from our spirits, also. 

Why do you think so? 

Because when people love me, they seem warmer to 
me than when they do not; and when I love every 
bcdy, it makes me feel warm ull over. 

You are right. No doubt love is a great source of 
warmth, as well as of life and health.”’ 


But this “fascinating ard original little volume”’ 
shines in poetry as well as science. Here is a specimen 
for milk-Joving children to recite (the small-caps are 
the autbor’s): 

“* Now if wz had to work in the shop, field, or study, 

And would have a strong hand, and a cheek that is ruddy, 
And would rot bave a brain that is addled and muddy, 
With our eyés al] bunged up, and our noses all bloody, 
How shall WE make and keep ourselves so, do you think ? 
Why, WE must have nothing but water to drink.” 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By George 
Curtius, Professor in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated under the revision of the auchor. Ediitel 
by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in 
the University of London and Editor of the Classical 
end Lutin Dictionaries. For the use of Colleges and 
= igh Schools. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

72. 

There can be no doubt that thisis an excellent zram- 
nar, beautifully printed. That it is so much better 
than any other, as Dr. Smith supposes, is not abso- 
lutely certain. Probably Dr. Smith bas not examined 
all the Greek grammars published ip this country. We 


bave been quite rich in this department, and could. 


mention a long list of grammars of decided merit, in- 
corporating the latest results of modern scholarship. 
We will not insist on that point, however, but will 
speak of some of the peculiar excellences of the work 
before us. Curtius reduces the declensions of nouns 
to two, dividing the first into the A form and O form. 
This is a mere question of arrangement, and has some 
advantages, but makes no change in the essential facts 
of the language. His use of stemsin the formation 
of the inflections of nouns and verbs is clear aud ssien- 
tific, and wiil greatly aid in thoroughly mastering the 
subject. His arrangement of the verbs, beginning 
with vowel stema uncontracted, and foliowing by 
vowel stems contracted, and then by consonant stems 
in those classes, and then by verbs in mi, is very phil- 
osophical and clear, and throws light on the whole 
system of Greek verbs. The syntax is clearly stated, 
and not overloaded, and is therefore practically use- 
ful. On the whole, as we have compared this work 
with many others which we have had occasion to use 
or to examine, we have been impressed with a convic- 
tion of the rare good fortune of the young beginners 
in Greek who bavean auxiliary like this placed in their 
bands. Wecongratulate them, and expect great things 
of them. 


A Compendium of the History of the United States. 
By Aiexauder H. Stepheus. New York: E. J. Hale 
& Son. 1872. 

That a man of Mr. Stephens’s intellectual vigor 
should write an able book on a subject like this is not 
eurpiising: he could hardly do otherwise. But that 
the “ Vice-president of the late Confederacy” should 
prepare for a Southern market a school history so lit- 
tle partisan in spirit and execution, will, we fancy, be 
asurprise tomany. Of course, on disputed pointe he 
gives chief prominence to the Southern view, but not 
so obstrusively por so offensively as some Northern 
echool book makers have presented their views. Thea 
review of the war of secession is reasonably fair, and 
is evidently intended to be impartially truthful. The 
events since the war are treated briefly, and, as might 
have been expected, with little approbation so far as 
politics are concerned; all the leading features of the 
** Radical policy,’’ especially as developed by the pres- 
ent Administration, point, he avers, “directly, and if 
not arrested by the peoples of the several States at the 
ballot-box, will lead, ultimately, to the entire over- 
throw of the federal system, and the subversion of ail 
the free institutions thereby attempted to be secured 
on the American continent.’’ In general the style of 
Mr. Stephens is straightforward, vigorous, interesting 
and impressive; and, while we have no sympathy 
with hie position and peculiar sectional views, wa 
think the work a worthy addition to our list of school 
historics. 


The Young Deciaimer: Being a Collection of 
Pieccs in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, designed fer 
the use of Pupiis in Intermediate Schools. By 
Gharles Northend, A.M. New York: A. 38. Barnes 
& Co 1872. 

Every teacher knows how useful, and how much in 
Gemand, are such books as this—knows too how great 
iz the common mistake that only a pair of scissors and 
a puste-pot are required to produce them. Mr. North- 
end has compiled a numbir of “Speakers,’’ all of 
v Lich, we Lelicve, have proved very acceptable in the 
ahcol-room. Of the volume now under notice, at 


least, We can speak with decided approbation. The 
selections are made with care and judgment, and are 
not only good in point of literary merit, but well 
adapted tothe purposes of the rostra; while the whole 
is clothed in a mechanical dress which reflects much 
eredit on the publishers. We are great advocates of 
haudsome and durabie school books; and when they 


are given to us, we always hope that the result will 
prove to the publisher that the outlay is only appar- 
ently against bis interests. 

One feature of this book is a selection of pisces for 
recitation in concert; an exercise which, under a good 
master, may be made beneficial in various ways. 


The Story of a Millionaire. By L. Miihlbach, 
Author of “Joseph II. and bis Court,” ete. Trans. 
lated from the German by Nathaniel Greene. Nuw 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 

The fine taste and mechanical accuracy of the 
Messis, Appleton is here thrown away upon a rub. 
bisby novel. Madame Miihibach has managed to 
weight this vulgar sensation story with some of the 
duliness which characterises her historical tales, and 
to enliven it with the sort of morals for which. to give 
them piquancy, she ransacked the chroniques scin- 
daleusecs of Courts and salons. If it be net forth vith 
dramatised, and acted in the Bowery, some genius of 
the “ tremendously tbhrilling’’ school wiil have missed 
the opportunity of a life time. 

TLe hero is a vulgar scamp, whom the author s‘rives 
to diguify with redeeming virtues semi-occasionally 
display<d, like gleams from a dark lantern. 
cheerful contrivance of his demise has certainly 
**money in it’’ for the jaded seeker after new “stage 
(ffects."’ Hunted by the pclice, and driven to deapera- 
ticn, ke lets bimself down from a window by a rope, 
with “the slight form” of bis lady-love in his arms 
and a pair of pistols in his belt. One of the pistols 
goes off and finishes bis be-rride—“ with 2 soul- thrilling 
thrick’’—and with the other he blows bis own brains 
out cn her highly-favored bosom. That, being Frenoh 
p2ople, it was not possible to have bad them both 
vrapped in the folds of the American flag at that 
“immensely exciting’’ moment, is matter of eternal 
regret. 

The translation 15 weil done; though, now and then, 
we come upon 2 German construction, which, bring 
so str pgiy contrasted with the idiomatic ease that 
generally pervades the style, is evidently the uncon- 
ecicus result of great familiarity with the original. 


The Harveys. By Henry Kingsley. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1872,) is a short and lively 
story, marked by a good deal of the characterisvic 
humor which readers of Ravenshoe and Geoffrey 
Hamlyn will recollect. The author saysin the pre- 
face that it was written seven year3 ago, but does not 
tell us why he deems this explanation necessary. Per- 
haps it is because some of the incidents resemble those 
of his other stories, a, for instance, the duel of his 
hero may recall a similar event in Austin Eliott, 
though the circumstances sre not the same. Mr, 
Hevry Kingsley’s novels are less powerful and less ex- 
alted in aim than those of his brother Charles; but 
they are eminently easy and pleasant to raad. Several 
of the characters in this one, such as Hawkins and 
Aunt Edith, are grotesque, perhaps beyond vraisem- 
blance. The mesmeric and spiritualistic vagaries of 
the Jatter person, and the author’s comments on the 
subject, seem to be lugged into the story, and are not 
connected, in any way that we can perceive, with the 
progrees of tbe narrative or its several crises. The 
cbaracters of Dick and Dora are true an: fascinating, 
while the hero (who is represented as writing the 
story) has much mcre individuality than the average 
autobicgrapher. 

The Normal Blementary Algebra. By Edward 
Brooks, A.M. Philacelphia: Sower, Potts & O», 
Prof. Brooks bas eviden'ly not compiled but madea 

new text-book of Elementary Algebra. The work 
evinces throughout the development of a thoughtfully 
matured plan framed by ene who knows what average 
pupils require, and what they can do. One of his 
‘Suggestions to Teachers’ gives a clue to his method, 
and it isa good one: “ We should al ways aim to make 
thinkers of our pupils, rather than mathematical ma- 
chines.”’ His work shows that he ha; subjected him- 
self to the discipline be recommends to others. In 
one respect, however, we think the book might have 
been made much more tuggestive and valuable for 
school use. The author follows too closely the stereo- 
typed style of problems for solution. We have not 
yet seen a mathematical school book which recognizes 
the mathematics of the arts and sciences. Here is 4 
wide, interesting and ixstructive fivid for practical 
work, which might protitaply be substituted for the 
treditional pr>blems—impossidle ditoh-digging and 
wall-making, absurd bargains, pri fitless journeys, aad 
the like tiresome and meaningless ‘“‘examples,’’ that 
pupils are commonly exercisea upon. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ITS OWN SUCCESS.— 8u or merits 


MERIT 
and ilities, in and ease 
cape’ ow Wilson Un- 


Sener machines in the maiket. Tae public 
Crowsits approval of all that it is and does by 
purcbaring the machines as fast as the com- 

possibly manufacture them. There 
no test of a sewiug machine ever yet inaux- 
urated but what has been used on the Im- 
proved Wilson, and in every case it has come 
off ahead uf every other machine in use. No 
gins or eX) ense is speared in the material used 
it, or the workw anship of its construction, 
meke tae Wilson ever» way the best, most 
jeasant, and mst dura »le sewing machius in 
exisvence. [t cost- bur $50, ad is sold on easy 
ynents. Salesroum at 707 Broadway, New 
ork, and in allio ber cities inthe 0.5. The 
company want agents in country cowns. 
ANSUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Amer'can Missionary Avsociation -will be 
beld in Racine, Wis. commencing on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 30th, at 8 o'clock, P.M. The ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Edward P. Good- 
win, D.D. " of “hicago, Ul. 
Gen. ©. O. Howard, Kev. E. P. Smith, Rev. 
Wm. Alvin Bartlett, of Chicago, Kev. C. M. 
Terry, of St. Paul, Minn., and Hon. J. V. Far- 
well, of Cncago, who are all familar, by re- 
cent «examination, with the work among the 
Sreedmmen. Indians, or Chinese, have been in- 
vited, and are expected toaddre-s the meeting. 
Churches contributing to the funds of the 
Association are invited to be present 
by pastor and delerate. Ho-pitalities will be 
extended on application by letter to Rey. T.P. 
BAW In, Jr., Racine, Wis. 


- FACTS FOR THE Lapres.— Mrs. J. Brewer, 
Staemterd. Cr.. :oneht her Wheeler Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863; earning the first 
twe ears ver ren’ aad nouseaol ! expenses for 
self ana cuild aod $710 in the saviugs bank; 
_ bas six of the original dozen ne: dles. See the 

pew Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 


other first-c'ass sowing machines 
requie a great deal of akilland in op- 
eraiing them, the Willcox & Gibbs" can be 
workc«cd byachild after a tew h -urs’ instrue- 


tion —From Reasons for Purchasing a Willcox. 


& Gibis Sewing Machine. 658 Broadway, New 
York. 


REv. FRANCIS VintTON, D. D., late of Trinity 
Church, New York, aad Protes-or in the Gen- 

eral Theological Sem nary of the Protes‘ant 
Episcopal Courch was insured for $10,000 in 
the Na ic nal Li‘e Insurance Co. of the United 
Cates ot America. 


PARKER Horse. Boston Sept. 1, 1849. 
We bave vad tor several months in constant 
use the Hual:ord Leicestershire Tabie Sauce, 
and it he~ given such satisfaction to the guesis 
of our house tuat our orders for it have been 
lerger tha: for all other kir cf Wwul- 
bined. H. D. Parker & Co, 


BAKFR’'s Pat. Bowater Sprina Bor- 
TOM.—Far superior to all ethers. Send for 
Circular—30 7th Avenue. 

THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
sng silver is Inderteal Stlver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaver it is simpiy perfect, 


Apvice.—send for free Price List. Jones’ 
Bcale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 
BG vole., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 5. 
books ever offered to the American public. 
D. LOTHRUP & CO., Fublishers, Boston. 
DAY & CVU.. Dover, N. H Catalogues free. 


&H T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 oad- 
way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
TEL EOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEG AL- 
ETHOSscOorEeEs. ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Suits,and Single Apartments 
Bat Halle water con ssnnecting, 


iliiard Hal 
RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for circular references and particulars. 
HOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave. 


MES CO. — IMPLEMENTS 


Mra. C. C 


y Dollars per week easily made. The 

MEAD, Pa. 


TEINWAY, COHICKERING, WEBE 
KNABBE, and other first-class PIANOS sol 
on month! ments at factor New 


Cogan 7-octave Pianos for $27 Superb 
stop for cas Pianos and Organs 
rent. Teachers and Seminaries supplied with 
t Music, ac. 
free. Ad 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 7 Broadway, New York. 
K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 


American or Foreign Pub Publications sent by mail, 
Dost-paid, at Catalegue prices. 


$1.50 THE NURSERY. A Mowruty 
MAGAZINE Foun YOUNGEST READ- 


Dlustrated. Send amp for a 
Subse the last 


cribe NOW and oet 
qumberea?’ Joan L. SHORBY, 
eld Street, Boston, 


WOtS PAPERS and 
ELOP®DS of the latest fashion sent b 
. Bend “Circular and Price Lis 


TILDON & CO., BOSTON, 


compilers, Mesars. L. O. 


GENTS W ANTED.—Twenty-five to | 


CHINE, is already used suecess- 
fully im nearly 10,000 families; with it ev- 
ery garment in the household ‘is completely 
made, also a gathering, tucking, 
embroidering, are beautifully done. 
Hundreds of d dclighted purchasers write us 
from all quarters. As a specimen we give 
a brief extract from one. Wa. P. Tuwn- 
SEND, of Westchester. Pa. an old and highly 
esteemed Quaker, writes, that hii delicate 
wife, besides making for herseif all necessary 
garments of different materials, made for him 
an entire woolen suit, coat, vost and pants, ina 
most workmanlike manner, fully cqualtoany 
he ever bad made in Philadelphia or elsewhere, 
and that she had no instruction except what 
came with the machine. Fwly warranted two 
years; with care it will last tye What 
more can you ask, when we ask so little and 
give so much? Sent to any address on receipt 
of $10; or for circulars and testimonials send 
3 cent stamp, mentioning Christian Union. 
Terms to agents, cash invariably. Beckwita 
SEWING MACHINE Co, 26 Weat Broadway, New 
York City. 


N OVELLO'S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
wes. 


Pap:r + 
Bach’ a Preludes and Fugues (follo).. 
4 Books euch ....... 
Beethoven’ 8 Thirty-elahe Sonatas..... 2 3 00 
Thirty-four Miscellane- 
1D 
1 60 
Mendelssohn's Lieder Sine Werte (4 
Boeks) folio, splendidly bound..... 1D 
Mende s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 
Mendelssohn’ 8 Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendid! bound, 3 vols., each 5 50 
Mendelssohn's do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
OD 
Schubert’s Ten Somatas....... ........ 
Weber's Complete Piano-furte Works. 175 30 
Schumann's Album, containimg forty- 


Schumann's Furest Scenes, nine 
cc cc % 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY Ruymes. Sat to Music 
by J. W. with © beautiful Ulustrations 
raved by the Brothers Daiziel. Paper rds, 

$1 50. Splendidly bound tn cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


"ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS, 


¢@” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, BWER & CO., 
751 BROA DWAY, New YORK. 


HE STANDARD LIN THE 


AH other Church Music Books, of whatever da- 
ee of excellence, are respectiully tavived to fall 


n the rear of 
THE STANDARD! 


Our; New COLLECTION OF Music ron CHorkgs, 
CONVENTIONS and SINGING SCHOOLS. It cannot 
be excelled in quality, and intends to lead in cir- 
culation. 

SOME OF THE MERITS.—Short Theory. Abun- 
dant material, Sacred and Secular, for practice. 
Excellent set ef Metrical Tunes, in Large clear print 
and not crowded:—e greatadvantage. Unusually 
good collection of Anthems, Set eces,&c. The 

EMBRSON, of Boston, 
and H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, are perhaps the 
most skillful mes of their time in edapiting music 
to the wants of the “singing” public. Price, $1.50. 
reg’ 1y copies sent, for the present, post-paid, 

or 


A Perfect Success! € printers canno not keep 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


STRAUSS! 
& (of 2 peges, full sheet music 
size} ‘the est STRAUSS MUSIC, Waltz. 
adrilles, &c., including those 

formed In in thie country. under the direction o the 
argpt composer. 

Pant #40. of music are included in the 
Shigh are, however, sold for the dimia- 


utive 
$8.00 in Cloth. Sent, post-paid, for 
OLIVER DITSON & OCO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & OO, New York. 
B* FAR THE BEST 


MUSIC BOOK FOR CHURCHES, SINGING 
SCHOOLS and MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY: 


BY GEO. F. RooT. 
Price $13 60 per dosen ; specimen copy, $1 B. 


The True Juvenile Song Book 


by BY ALL GOOD JUDGES 
tain the truest and best method for impart- 


* INSTRUCTION TO CHILDREN. 
The Editor, A. N. JOHNSON, has hed many years 


cal instructions for the young, 
and has s0 pA 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


it contains MUSIC from which children will 
forive as amusementas’can be derived from 

wt out learning the rules. 
it contains INSTRUCTIONS that will teach 


them to sing with the TASTE and EXPRESSION 


which alone canstitate qo singing. 
it the ee mode a 
as roe ou erefore 
SONG BOOK” 
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Now READY. 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK.}] 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelp'via, 
Have just published 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER, 
BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY, 
With 16 Engravings, (lsof which are full-paged) 

480 pages. Retail price, $! 50. 

Each reading lesson is followed by 'folect Ety- 
mologics, giving the derivation of the prominent 
words in the lesson, from‘ he Latin, Greek, French, 
Anglo-Saxon and German, together with the other 
words derived from the same roots. 

The volume contains an index of about 5,000 
words, with references to the pages where their 
etymological derivation is given. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 


THE LATEST AND HANDSOMEST SERIES. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SERIES. 


dl 
In Preparation, another Volume of the 
New American Series. 


OXFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER 


And Book of Recitations, Dialogues, Piecos for 
Declamation, &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM OXFORD. 


216 pages. Bound in Cloth. Retail Price, 75 
centa. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB 
SENT FREE. 


EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, No. 16 Weat 
Sist Street (between Fifth and Sixth ave 


nues), near CENTZAL PARK, New York. English 
Boarding and Day Schoo) for 


French and Germaa 
Young Ladies, with 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

for Children. Fall Term commences Sept. 18th. 

made to the Mias 
= LLIPS, personally, or y letter, 

as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


STITUTH.—A Boardi for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian ry lege pre- 
ratory and Commercie! Courses. Three courses 


or Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Fal! Aug. 
weeks. Ad 0. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Edward, 


T ATIN AND are tau 

Box MIN Yonkers. ™. Y, 


RDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGS.—Thorough instruction. Health- 
fu! end beantiful location. e of the most care- 
fully conducted and best sustained institutions {n 
the teraia, ete., 
Rev. JOHN H. RAK ELBY, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fte and Men for Cows. 
tific Pareu! 


mon and Seien merit 
stated in Cireular. B. 


Ho BOYS.—Superior advantages at 

BIVERVIENW ACADEMY, 
PoughrFeopete, N. 

OYS REALLY EDUCATED morai- 

ly, meatally and 
N, 
Box 6, Yonkers. N. Y. 
IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A thorough-going schoo! 
for boys. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
LINE. 


AND NORTH AMBRIOCAN 
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L, B. & W. 
EXTENSION RAILWAY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. 


CONVERTIBLE 


GOLD BONDS, 
AT ® AND INTEREST. 


Issued by the Indianapolis, B 

and Western Railway to sid in building its 
EXTENSION line Wost, in a ..rect line from 
Champaign (185 miles) to the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a4 branch from White Heath (39 
miles) to Decatur, allin the State of Illinois, 
The bonds are secured by a first and enly morte 
gage on the EX'PENSION, now being rapidly oon. 
structed tn the most thorough manner by able 
and expomenceé contractors who represent a capi- 
tal of several millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 miles are already finished and 110 miles grad. 
ed; the whole line, 317 miles, wil! be completed 
early in 1873. We have been connected and en<« 


| tirely familiar with the L., 6., & W. Railway from 


its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly into s 
SUCCESSFUL AND WHALTHY CORPORATION, 
baving a large revenue from its largely increas 
ing business. With the BXTHZNSION it will be 
one corporation, with 420 milesef road lecated 
in a commanding pesition tn the heart ef 
the best portion of the country.- The counties 
on the lineof the EXTHNSION in 1870 had a popu- 
lation of 342,330; valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, $181,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,009,000; value of farm products, 
225,570,000; and live stock, $18,349,000 
te which may safely be added 15 per cent te 
represent the present population and va- 
lue. The counties on the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION tegether contain a populatica 
of nearly three-quarters of a million, and 
a property valuation cxcoedicg $400,000,- 
000. 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Lecal Business 
that will make it a complete success, Ia ad- 
dition to this it will have the entire Threagh 
Traflic of the Missour!, lowa, and Nebraska 
Read, connecting with it on the Mississippi River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 300 miles, 
whore it connects with the Midland Pacific in Ne 
braska. These two corporations, and aiso the 
Peoria and Bock Island (91 miles), and the Daven- 
port and 8t. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARH CONTROLLED IN THE IN. 
THREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM- 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prae 
tically, will be a united line of more than 1,300 
miles, the through business of which will pass 
over the L, B.. & W. This is an Bast and Wess 
trunk route and has no parallel competing 
line. The Bastern connections at Indianapolis 
are the Peunsylivania Contral, Baltimere 
and Obie, Bellefontaine, Lake Shoro, and 
New Work Central, and other roads centering 
at this point. Frem the Seaboard to the West and 
North-West.distances are materially reduced 
via this system of roads; so much so that it can- 
not fail to be the popular line fer travel and 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stook 
were made by towns and osunties on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remainder has been 
taken by experienced railroad meu aad East- 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fall to make the bonds, 
which will be issued only en sempleted 
road, take high rank among the best railway se 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible inte 
stock at par, at the option of the holder, and mag 
be regisiored free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, free of 
tax. The bonds may now be had from banks and 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and taterest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friends aad 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 
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Heyry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 


We give a gocd deal of our space this week to 
the description of the anniversary of Plymout) 
Church. ‘The two accounts, on pages 321 and 334, 
are so different in character that they supplement 
each other, and together really constitute one 
complete representation. 


No man among living Americans has been more 
prominent in the political life of the nation thia 
William H. Seward, whose long and honorable 
career has just closed. Although he took part in 
public affairs as early as 1824, his chief plase in 
history will be as one of the generation of states- 
men who succeeded Webster, Clay, and their com- 
peers. As a national man, his star rose just as 
Webster's rank, at the critical tims of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. Mr. Seward, who ha‘ lately entered 
the Senate, then came to thie front as a leaderin 
the resistanc3 to slavery. ‘‘ Resistance” we say 
advisedly, for with the aggressive anti-slavery 
men he did not belong. He perfectly represented 
that slower and wider movement of feeling which 
embodied itself in the Republican party. Asan 
inspirer and leader of that party, in its early days, 
he won perhaps the Cistizction which will longest 
attach to his name. His other most illustrious 
pericd wasin a wholly different capacity as Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, a position for which his 
talents admirably fitted him. Mr. Seward in 
charge of our Foreign Relations, Mr. Stanton as 
War Secretary, and Mr. Chase as manayger of the 
Treasury, were the three great supporters of Mr. 
Lincoln in administration; and as such they will 
fill an illusirious place in the record of the great 
conflict. 

Mr. Seward was by nature a politician and a 
diplomatist. He was skilful in the conduct of 
affairs and the maragement of men. His ability 
lay rather in applying principles and guiding 
forces which had already come to the surface, 
than in creating new impulses, or originating fun- 
damental views. Governed by principle, and sen- 
gitive to moral impressions, he yet appeared to 
act habitually from prudential considerations, —a 
prudence consistent with conscience and patriot- 
ism. But sometimes he discerned and announced 
great tendencies and moral traths, wit! rare clear- 
ness and power ; as in his memorab!* Jeclarations 
of the “higher law” and the ‘“‘irre;ressible con- 
flict.” As a man whose high abilities and honor- 
able ambition were steadily exercised in his coun- 
try’s service; who aided perhaps beyond any 
other man in founding the party that saved the 
nation ; and who was largely the means of avert- 
img foreign war in our time of danger, he is de- 
servedly honored and mourned by his country- 
men. 


A novel experiment in politics has been under- 
taken in this State. It is well known that to se- 
cure a pure Legislature in New York has been 
found almost impracticable. The difficulty is not 
in the corruption of the voters, but in their ignor- 
ance of the nominees, Last winter’s experience 


‘showed that this cause alene is enough to deféat. 
| the most earnest attempt at legislative reform. 


Now, four preminent gentlemen of this city have 
come forward to offer themselves as a kind of 
advisory committee upon candidates for the 
Assembly all over the State. They are Charles 
O’Conor, James Emott, Wheeler H. Peckham, and 
Joceph H. Choate ; and they certainly have 
remarkable quatificatious for the difficalt position 
they have assumed. They are all men of high 
character and ability- They represent such diverse 
political views as to put their eaterprise above the 
suspicion of a party move. Further, three of them 
have been engaged in the Ring prosecutions, and 
are therefore acquaiated in detail with the net 
work of corruption spread over the whole State: 
The plan they announce is this: in any district 
where the candidates of both parties are unexcep- 
tionable, they will take no action; where there 
are bcth tainted and spotless candidates, thay 
will recommend the one knowa to them to be hon- 
est; where both parties have made a bad choice, 
they will urge an indeper.dent nomination, 

We heartily wish success to this bold move, aad 
thank the men who have madeit. It is a grand 
thing that, for ail the foulness of our polities, there 
should be public men on whose character the 
people can rest asopa:iock. No better illustra- 
ticn cou'd be given of the power of a blameless 
name than the part which Mr. O’Conor and man 
like him are now eble to take; aad that power 
was never used to a better exud than the present 
che. 


FITNESS FOR THE MINISTRY, 


HE recent ordination by a Congregational 

council at Leavenworth of the Rev. Georze 
A. Jackson, was an event that deserves conside- 
ration. That aman holding such opinions as the 
candidate avowed should be ordained by a Con- 
gregational council, and by an almost unanimous 
vote, is somewhat remarkable. The circumstan- 
ces under which this actioa was taken, and the 
reasons Which led to it, bring us face to face with 
fundamental! principles,—not of theology, but of 
the practical adniinistration of the church. 

Mr. Jackson had twice before applied to a Con- 
gregutional council for ordination, and been refus- 
ed on account of his deviation from the re- 
ceived orthodox views on the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. In the intervals ie had labored 
faithfully and suecessfully as minister of the 
church where he is now settled. He was knowa 
to all who had any acquaintance with him asa 
wan of rare consecration to his work, exceed- 
ingly modest, earnest, and spiritual. The second 
council that denied him ordination declared that 
the applicant’s account of his religious experi- 
ence, *‘ together withthe evidence we have of his 
earnest Christian spirit and self-denying labor 
for the Master, especially in connection with bis 
present charge and in the recent revival in this 
city, prompts us to extend to him the hand of 
loving Christian feowship, as an efficient labor- 
er for Christ.” Last September the matter came 
before a third Council. To them Mr. Jackson 
stated, substantially as before, his views on the 
point in question. It wasin these words: 

* Those lost souls who have never turned to God for 
life and salvation must remain lost, though it be for- 
ever, until, saved vs d Christ, they bow in penitence 
and faith before thcir Lord. I believe that there will 
be opportunity for repentan in the future to all who 
die in impenitence, and bope that all will ultimately 
embrace it; yet I cannot affirm that all or any will do 
so. I do not deny the eternal puxishment of the 
finnily impenitent. I do not affirm the ultimate sal. 
vation of all. 1 simply affirm my beiief that the door 
o1 mercy will be open inthe future for the return of 
lost eou's. Furthermore, it is not my habit to preack 
these doctiines, eitber publicly or privately. My 
commission from Christ is to preach to ail men to re- 
pent now, and in the spirit of this co nmission I[ shail 
always, with the Lord’s help, labor.”’ 

And thereupon the Council voted, fifteen to two, 
to ordain him. 

The principle on which the case was settled was 
clearly this: that a man who had proved himself 
“an efficient laborer for Christ” bore an unques- 
tionable Divine commission to labor. 

With the facts before them, two courses were 
open to the Council. They might acknowledye 
this man as a true minister of Christ, yet exclude 
him from the ministry of their church. They 
might, in other words, set up a standard at open 
valiance with that of their Master. Or, they might 
recognize a work which was manifestly accepted 
and blessed of Christ, as having already the 
highest credentials, from which it would bea pre- 
sumption to withhold their recognition. Between 
such alternatives, how could Christian men hes- 
itate?. 

Again and again, in all ages, have just such 


facts been forced upon churchmen, and chaHenged 
their verdict. Again and again has the witness 
of the Spirit,—in holiness of life, in power to 
bring men to God,—been given to those who stood 
at variance with the church on some point, yet 
longed for the avowal of brotherhood from those 
within it. The question has come, in effect, ‘‘ Thig 
man is good enough for Christ’s acceptance: will 
you accept him?” And over and again has the 
church said Nay !”’ 

When Christ saw a man who cast out devils in 
his name, yet followed not in his company, he 
would not forbid him. But here are men casting 
out devils in Christ’s name, who €o seek the com- 
pany of Christ’s followers, who long and plead for 
it,—yet, because they are ‘‘ unsound” somewhere, 
the church shakes its head, Or, with cruel in- 
consistency, it says, ‘‘ We doubt not you are the 
Lord’s, and we commend you to some other por- 
tion of his ficck ; but we cannot admit you !” 

The one legitimate ground on which a man may 
be excluded from the Christian ministry is, that 
Le is not qualified fer the work of the ministry. 
But what is that work? It is to draw men out of 
sin to God; to induce pure, honest, loviag lives, 
It is so to present the truth in Christ that it shall 
bring heip to the weak and comfort to the sor- 
rowing and repentance to the sinning; to so ad- 
minister the Gospel that it shall be the power of 
God unto salvation. 

To this end, many things are necessary. More 
is needed than that the man himself be a Chris- 
tian. There must be some natural adaptation; 
some due degree of training and knowledge; 
some equipment, in short, like that which is 
needed for success in any special employment. To 
cne ceficient in this, the proper authorities may 
justly refuse their countenance. Just here be- 
longs the qualification of correct belief. If the 
candidate for ministerial place holds such opinions 
that he cannot effectively labor in turning men 
from sin to holiness, then he may rightly be held 
disqualified. 

But, in deciding what constitutes such disquali- 
fication, we must not ride logic rough-shod over 
facts, lit is easy to wake a seemingly logical and 
complete demonstration that Universalist or Re- 
storationist belief carries with it a rejection of © 
the authosity of the Scriptures and of Christ him- 
self; that it is thus fatal even to Christiaa life, 
much more to a Christian ministry. But when, as 
in this case, we find a man who holds such belief, 
yet who does honor the Bible, and whose whole 
life is full of the Spirit of Christ; who is full of 
humility, and shrinks from the censure of his 
brethren, yet whose loyalty to truth compels him 
frankly to own his beliefs and his doubts when he 
is questioned; who is self-sacrificing, laborious, 
successiul in winning men;—then what are we 
to do? 

We may, if we please, say that he holds mis- 
taken views, that he reasons badly, and that logi- 
cally he ought to be unfit for the Christian min- 
istry. But if we go further avd say that he és 
unfit, and that we will exclude him, so far as it is 
in our power, then we condemn, not him, but our- 
selves. We put human logic and trauitions of 
men above plain facts and the visible present 
working of the Spirit. We exalt theology to dis- 
honor Cbrist. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Every 
year, youpg men by scores and hundre‘s are initi- 
ated into the Christian ministry upon subscription 
to creeds which they do not in their hearts fully 
believe. They assent to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or some equally 
minute formula of doctrine, upon some poiats of 
which they are in reality more than doubtful. 
They thus palter with their consciences at the very 
moment of solemn dedication to the most sacred 
work. They are driven to do this by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the churches; and these can- 
not plead ignorance of the dissimulation they 
encourage. They accept a formal profeesion of 
complete orthodoxy, knowing that in many cases 
it is made with a mental reservation—in other 
words, that it isin partalie. Now, when a young 
man comes forward whose conscience is too sensi- 
tive for such equivocation, and who accordingly 
makes honest statement of his dissents and doubts, 
what attitude shall be taken toward him? It is 
an evil day for tbe Church when honesty is subor- 
dinated, not only to orthodoxy, but to an insincere 
profession of orthodoxy. 

We thank God that an ecclesiastical body haa 
been given the courage and wisdom to set aside 
its own traditions before the manifest working of 
the Spirit. In so doing, it has acted by the 
bigkest warrant. Our Lord foresaw, more fully 
than any of us see, the danger to his Church from 
unworthy ministers, and he gave the test whereby 
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to all ages his people: might know them. Be: 
ware.” he said, ‘of false prophets! ... 
sball know them by their fruits.” 
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THE OLD CATHOLICS AT COLOGNE. 


T js not easy to estimate the exact importance 
I of the late congress of Old Catiolics. It as- 
sembled al Cologne on the 20th of September, and 
was concluded, on the evening of the 22d, with 
a public meeting of extraordinary magnitude, en- 
thusiasm, and intellectual and spiritual power. 

It will be remembered that the Old Catholic 
movement began with the simple protest of D5I- 
jinger and others against the Vatic in council aad 
its decree of Papal infallibility. So far, it rested 
upen the declaration of loyalty to the Roman 
Church as it existed up to the time of that couan- 
cil. But many causes have co-operated to take 
the movement out of the hands of its cautious 
originators, and to give it a magnitude and a 
spirit scarcely foreseen by them. One of these 
causes Was the attitude of the Papal power itself. 
The reforiners were dealt with ina spirit of un- 
compromising authority ; and their professiors of 
Joyal allegiance were drowned in the thunders of 
anathema. Their only possible reply when the 
Pope excommunicated them, was to excommuni- 
cate the Pope; and this, which they have virtu- 
ally done, involves considerably more than the 
rejection of the Vatican decrees. 

Another cause of progressive change in the O11 
Catbolic movement is the political bearing which 
it has assumed. Like the Lutheran reformation, 
it has been weicomed by European governments, 
jealous of the interference of Rome in matters of 
civil administration ; and there is no doubt that 
Bismarck’s conflict with the Holy See has con- 
ferred upon the Cologne Congress a significance 
and aprospect of power which did not attena the 
meeting of i871at Munich. But, tike the Reform- 
ation egain, this movement is likely to be har- 
pered in its free development by the alliance of 
princes. To suit the plans and needs of the Ger- 
man Chancellor, it must not go tco far for him to 
recognize it as the true Roman Catholic Church ; 
it must be apostolic, episcopal, orthodox and anti- 
Protestant. In some of these respects the ten- 
denecies developed at Cologne may no’ wholly 
satisfy the political promoters of Old Catholicism. 

More important and controlling than either of 
the causes named has been the irresistible power 
of truth itself, which, once ynchained, could not 
be eccntrolled by man. The ax once raised to lop 
off a single branch of the tree of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny, has been laid to the root of the tree; the 
voices lifted up for the independence of bishops 
could not pause without crying mightily for the 
liberty of souls; and the protest of Déllinger has 
swelled into a declaration of war. 

The Congress of Cologne was notably character- 
ized by the wisdom and prudence, as well as the 
boldness and enthusiasm, of its proceedings. As 
regards the organization of the Church, it resolved 
to provide for the election of bishops, and to leave 
many questions of interior administrative reform 
until the regular organs of the Church should be 
in constitutional activity. With respect te the 
union of churches, its action was, perhaps, calcu- 
lated to disappoint members of the Anglican, 

-Greek and other communions who had some rea- 
sons to consider themselves specially qualified for 
a close alliance. The Old Catholics have, indeed, 
by becoming still “older,” by rejecting virtually 
the Articles of Pius lV. as well as the Syllabus of 
Pius IX., removed the barrier between themselves 
and the Anglican Church, so forcibly assailed in 
the eloquent letter of the Bishop of Lincoln ; but 
their action with regard to the episcopacy, and, 
still more, the general temper of their proceedings, 
have torn down other barriers too, and opeued the 
door to a much wider union. 

We find in the correspondence of the London 
Times the following passage, worthy to be pon- 
dered : 


“The key thus struck reverberated throuzhout the 
Various discussions. In a powerful aud atlecting 
epeech, devoted to this special subject, Professor 

einken insisted in the most emphatic terms that 
the unity to which he looked forward consisted not 

ar y Cogmatic or form:! union, not in proselytism, 
not in the absorption of one church by «no her, but 
in the brotherly recognition of each as fuldlling its 
OWn missin or working out its own ides It need 
Hardly be ssid that im this view of tne matter, how- 
©ver much on certain points the leaders of the move- 
ment were drawn, as the case might be, more to the 
Anglican or to the Oriental Church, no substantial dif- 
ference vas made in the friendly attitude proclaimed 
towards the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of their 
©W¥n country. Indeed, it may be said tbat the prac- 
tical, as distin ed from the dogmatic or organio, 
anton With their Protestant brethren always assum 
dut, most prominent place in their delineations of the 

ture. Nor was the response wanting from Pro- 
tostant tide, the same hour « « the dis- 


»guished President of the chief Protestant societ 
(which bears the name of the great Swod- 


‘ish Champion of the -Reformation), Dr. Biuntsobli, 


of Heidelberg, with the general approbation of the 
8s with the ui most precisioa, the 
only ground of unity which in his judgment was 
ovible—namely, unity no: of dogmatic agreement, 
ut of the common moral and Christian sentiment 
ct educated men. As he well eaid: 


“*Fach urch must Fold its own view of truth, but hold 

it with the conviction that it is relative, not absolute. The 
principle on which Churches were built up in former cen- 
turieg, the principle of exciu-ive possession of the truth, of 
celighting 10 damn each other, must be now and for ever 
abanconed.’ 
A morement concucted in a temper of this kind, a 
tendency to union, noc official, but personal and in ii- 
vidual, is, as Vrofessor Reinken observes, new, aad if 
on that accoun! alone, interesting and important; 
it muet bave been specially salutary; for those tf any, 
who badcone in the hope of tostering an exo usive 
ur jon between perticular bunches of Uhristenio n, 
Fpiscoyal ae aguivst Presbyteniana, or Prote tit as 
Catholic, tofird themselves tiansported to an 
atmeory here so much larger and loftier than ther 
ow n.”’ 


These profound German thinkers have doubtless 
long sinee penetrated the depths of the great 
iheme upon which they now speak with so much 
force and wisdom ; and no sooner are the ecelesi- 
astical fetters broken from their limbs than they 
assume at once the position to which, we regret 
to say, many sects accustomed to be free have 
not attainec. The true unity of the church, in 
spirit, not in form; the freedom of its individual 
members under all forms ; its*allegiance to Christ 
and to him only—these watchwords inspired the 
Congress of Cologne, which took no steps to unite 
with any other Christian communion, because it 
purposed to love themall. As Professor Rsainken 
said in his most eloquent closing speech: ** Let us 
then be sure of vi:tory ; an immense movement 
has commenced in all churches ; the hour of mu- 
tual approximation is at hand, and this approxi- 
mation will be realized only by life in union with 
Christ, at the foot of the cross of Calvary.” 

This is Catholicism older than any Pius or Greg- 
ory ; itis Protestantism newer than any Luther 
or Délinger ; it is the immortal truth. It may be 
less immediately potent in outward results than 
would be a narrower and more partisan war-cry ; 
it may not suit so well the ecclesiastical or civil 
authorities of Europe; but it is the truth, and 
it ehall surely prevail. 


— 


THE DUTIES OF VICTORY. 

T is gepcrally acknowledged on both sides that 

the result of the October elections ia Penn- 
sylvania, Olio, and Indiana is practicaily decisive 
of the struggie in November. The latter State 
has elected Mr. Hendricks Governor by a small 
niajority; but under circumstances which in- 
dicate very clearly that the vote is a tribute 
to Mr. Hendricks only, and not to Mr. Gree- 
ley. And in the two former States, the triumph 
cf the Republican party is so overwhelming 
that no one is sanguine enough to hope fora re- 
versal of it in the Presidential contest. Even in 
the ingenious tables of probabilities which the 
Tribune constructs for the encouragement of its 
friends, Ohio and Pennsylvania are given to 
Grant. Concerning the remainder of its calcula- 
tions, it is sufficient to remark that they leave out 
an important element, namely: the effect which re- 
peated overthrows have produced upon the never 
very closely compacted ranks of the coalition. 
Nothing could hold together the incongruous 
elements of that party except the prospect of vic- 
tory. Voting for Mr. Greeley is not a congenial 
amusement to most of them; it is only electing 
Mr. Greeley that could recompense them for the 
distasteful business of supporting him. It woull 
not surprise us to see the coalition go to pieces en- 
tirely, and to hear the trumpet-voice of the World, 
just before election, calling for a change of 
leaders. 

Meanwhile, there are duties to which we would 
call the attention of Republican citizens. The 
first is the duty of unabated zeal and activity. 
Every voter ought to vote, whether his ballot will 
visibly affect the result of the election or not. 
For the object of an election is not merely to de- 
cide whether this or that candidate shall be 
chosen; it is to ascertain the predominant senti- 
ment of the people, and the degree of its predom- 
inance. We want to have, not a bare majority, 
but anemphatic one. We want to demonstrate, 
not merely that an insincere coalition has failed, 
but that if could not have succeeded. No doubt 
an honest and vigorous opposition party is a thing 
to be desired as well as expected; but the form 
which this one has assumed is thoroughly bad, aad 
it must be not only defeated, but killed. 

Avother important and imperative duty of good 
citizens at this time is vigilance with regard to 
local candidates, particularly on Congressional 
and Legislative. tickets, We have repeatedly 


pointed out that Congress, and not the President,’ 
has been the obstacle to the reform of the sivil’ 


service, If the Cincinnati convention, instead of 
inaugurating a vast political stratagem, had or-' 
ganized a determined movement upon this line, 
and made every Congressional candidate in the 
country face and answer this one question, it 
would have accomplished much good. Catch a 
politician alone, and put this issue point-blank 
before him, snd you are likely to get a pledge 
frcm him which he will not afterwards disregard. 
But without such a pledge, he gathers courage 
among tLe demoralizing associations of the Capi- 
tol to sneer at plans of reform as wild aud imprac- 
ticable, and to take active part in the vicious 
tusiness of patronage. We hope this poiut will 
be pressed upon all candidates by their own local 
constituents, and that the popularity and assured 
triumph of General Grant will not be made the 
means of bearing into power men who have 
proved indifferent to the duty of reform, or who 
now decline to promise that they wili heartily 
support the President’s plans and help him to ful- 
fill his pledges to the people. 

Even more immediate and vital is the duty of 
scrutipizing Legislative nominations. The enthu- 
siasm of perty fecling in a Presidential canvass 
brings more than usual danger of electing to 
minor trusts unworthy men. In this State, if the 
danger is more than ordinary, it must be great 
indecd. We have measurably failed hitherto in 
purifying our Legislatare, because the work is 
one which mere general indignation and fine 
moral enthusiasm cannot pertorm. It requires 
faithful, detailed, uncompromising vigilance, and 
a determination in the breast of every honest 
citizen that he will thoroughly inquire concerning 
the fitness of the nominees of his party, and abso- 
lutely refuse to support any but upright men, 
no matter urder what flag they may profess to 
march, it is comparatively unimportant whether 
the Legislature of New York shall be Democratic 
or Republican, but it must be clean. The card 
oi Mr. and his sssociates, to which allusion 
is made elsewhere, offers a practical means of re- 
form, Which we trust will be accepted and judic- 
icusly employed throughovt the Strate, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
R. JAMES LINEN, a gentleman belonging 
_ more particularly to a past generation, aud well 
known to the best class of old New Yorkers as theauthor 
of some viry pretty Scotch poetry, is announced to de- 
liver two lectures at Irving Hall; one on the evening of 
the 28th inst.—eubject, the “ Old Minstrels of Scotland 
endthe Poetsof the Reformation,” and the otheron the 
lst of November—subject, ** Modern Poets of Scotland, 
from tbe Union to the Present Time.”’ Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant, an old friend and admurer of Mr, 
Linen’s, will preside on the occasion. Says the Even- 
ing Post: “ Mr. Linen is intimately familiar with his 
subject, the treatment of which is with him a work of 
l.ve, and accordingly he cannot fail to treatitin an 
interesting maxner.”’ 


—The necrological record of the past week pre- 
eents a melancholy wealth of topics for obituary re- 
mark. Mr. James R. Spalding, the founter of the New 
York World, the Hon. William H. Seward, (to both 
cf whom we have elsewhere referred) and Mrs. Sarah 
Willis Parton, who is more readily recognizable by 
“the million” as “Fanny Fern,” the sprightly but 
bitter satirist of the periodical press. 

This lady was a sister of the poet Willis, and the wife 
of Parton, the historian. Her father was the editor of 
the Boston Recorder, of Maes., and it is claimed for 
him tbat he established the first religious journal in 
America. She was born in Portland in 1811, and edu- 
cated at the school of Miss Catharine Beecher, where 
she thus early distincuished herself as a good scholar 
end a promising writer. Left, in 1850,a widow, with 
tbree children dependent on her fc rsupport, she gave 
herself to the profeesion of literature, in which she 
made for herself a place of no small aistinction. Hoer 
principal work is Fern Leaves, which displays 
the best peculiarities of her style. She was also the 
author of two novels, Rose Clark and Ruth Hall, 
cne or both of which are said to have been disfigured 
with persenalities which would class them forevor 
with the libri prohibiti, togoed tasteand kind feeling. 
She was best known as a constant contmbutor to the 
weekly eemi-literary journals, where her keen views of 
social life, and her fresh and breezy style, made her 
pen ever welcome, notwithstanding the sharpness of 
its poivt. The sentiments it inculcated, we believe, 
were always pure and wholeso‘ne. 

In 1856, she married Mr. Parton, with whom she 
bas lived till now in the enjoyment of congenial oom- 
pavionsbip and domestic happiness. 


—The triumphant election of Gen. Hartranft in 
Pennsylvania ougbt to teach the Hew-Agag-boefore- 
the-Lord echool of politicians a useful lesson. Either 
this best abused of men was guilty of all the ras- 
calities so flercely laid to his oharge or he was not 
In the former case, we may learn the futility and follg 
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of this savage method of carrying on a campaign. For, 
go thoroughly have the people become convinced of 
the recklessness with which the vilest imputations and 
epithets may be dealt around for political effect, that 
they cannot now be made to regard such charges even 
when they are true. We have so indurated the popu- 
lar sensibilities with the fast and furious poundiags 
of reform, that they have lost the power of feeling. 
If, on the other hand, the new Governor elect of 
Pennsylvania is innocent in the matter of this political 
obloquy, the bazeness of the assault upon him is only 
equalled by the rebuke it has received at the people’s 


hards. j 

—This is the time of year for fairs and cattle- 
shows; and our files of exchanges bear witness that, 
all over the country, these characteristic displays are 
going on with as much enthusiasm on the part of the 
performers and the public as if they were but just in- 
vented and now on trial for the first time. The newer 
States and Territories of the far West find in them a 
convenient and agreeable method of comparing notes 
of progress and advertising their natural advantages 
to emigrants. At the great fair, the observer is ex- 
pected to exclaim, “Who would not dwell in a rezion 
producing such pumpkins and ruta-bagas?’”’ Indeed, 
the proper use for these vegetable monstrosities is 
found in exhibitiug them, and writing paragraphs 
about them, as we do now. For purely culinary and 
digestive purposes, commend us to the more modest 
ariicle that finds ita way to the kitchen, not the mar- 


quee. 

—IJt is now said that the dethroned Empress of 
Mexico, Charlotte of Belgium, is not dead as was 
reported, but in a condition far more melancholy. 
She is a hopeless maniac; spending her time in chiid- 
ish imitations of regal seremony, dressing up chairs 
in her rich robes, and affecting to hold r>yal recep- 
tions. H«r heaith is such as to give promise of long 
life, but ail hope of her recovery is finally extin- 
guished. Poor human nature, alike in prince and 
peasant, how weak when touched by the finger of 
God's providence! 

—The Rome letter-writers tell us that Edmonia 
Lewis is very busy at her studio in Rome. She is en- 
gaged upon a statue of Abraham Lincoln for the Cen- 
tral Pars, John Brown for the Union League Club, and 
the peet Longfellow for Yale College. 
| Weare rejoiced at everything we hear that tells of 
the success of this modest but gifted littleartist. Half 
‘pegro and half Indian, she is wholly a lady, and by 
glow and stendy effort, instead of lobbying with 
Congressmen for jobs, sho is making sure progress in 
der art. 

—‘*The past summer, one of our rationalistic 
Christians weut into his little chapel sevozal times ia 
vorder to be alone, to meditate and to commune with 
“God as be could povelsewhere. This sbows that ratio- 
‘ualitts are as religious ip spirit as other people, to say 
the leas:, and that sanctuaries are not yet entirely out- 
grown.”’—Goldcn Aye. 

It shows that one rationalist was as religious as some 
‘other people, to say the most; “only this, and nothing 
emore.”’ 

—It is said that the Siamese Twins differ on the 
re-idential questicn, Chang voting for Greeley, and 
‘Eng for Grant. An awkward compiication., It is im- 
*possible for them to “ pair off,’’ as might be arranged 
‘between two ordinary brothers. Weseeno other way 
“than tor both to vote, and “call it a tie.’’ 


—Rev. Edward Eggleston’s new story, ‘‘ The End 
-of the World,” solid ten thousand copies in advance of 
-publication—an instance of rare but well-deserved 
Buccess. 

—Statistics show that not one woman in a hun- 
dred marries the man she loves.—Exchanye. 

We would like to know how statistics can show any 
‘such nons¢ nse. 


The Household. 


EVERYDAY POETRY, 
BY G. H. ©. 


J] OFTEN wonder there is not more of it, it is so 
casy to produce and so very welcome wherever it is 
‘found; yet we Americans, who thoroughly understand 
the laws of supply and demand in practical matters, 
‘allow this simple, desirable blessing to remain a rarity 
in most homes and quite unknown in some. I refer to 
the poetry eacb and every one of us could live day by 
‘day it we but chose to do so; to that rising above the 
commonplace level of ordinary existence which often 
serves to * make a clesrer faith and manhood shine in 
the untutored heart,” to create new music in stony, in- 
animate souls, waiting, as did the Egyptian Memnon, 
for the suplizht and the warmth which would awakeu 
grand vibrations of symphony and song. We know 
from our own experience that it 1s generally a small 
not a great, thing, some “lull in life, some truce of 
time’’ that aauses the purest enjoyment, and helps 
most in the formation of character. And yet we live 
our restless, eeger lives putting each day behind us as 
though we were breathlessly bent upon being rid of it; 
andin the :elf-imposed whirl and worry—I say self- 
imposed, for I believe we often voluntarily take things 
at the hardest—forget there is anything better to be 
attended to than the world-old question, ‘‘ What shall 
‘we eat,and what shall we drink, and wherewithal 


shall we be clothed?’ Andso we let the birthdays and . 


the wedding anniversaries, the harvest-homes, the hal- 
low-eens, and all the pleasant boliday-times pass with- 
out note or mention, as do, alas! our lives, with no 
white days to mark the calendar. We need to culti- 
vate the mirth-provoking qualities which make the 
jolly German and the bourggois of European nations 
generally a very prince of*pleasure-seekers. It is 
sometimes ludicrous to see the pitiful) attempts the 
averege American makes to get through tbe few great 
holidays which set at long intervals around the cycle 
of the seasons now and then inconvenientiy obtrude 
them selves and cannot decently be ignored. 

To iUustrate: Mr. Thompson is awakened before 
daybreak by a tremendous cannonade in the distance, 
and a small fire of crackers under his window, before 
he is fairlyawake. The unwelcome thought throbs up 
thatit is toe Fourth of July, and he begins revolving 
ways and meaus for honorably getting rid of the nui- 
sance. At breakfast, he is sulky, and scolds the child- 
ren all round, dawdles as Jong as possible over the 
morning paper, and finally eays, with a yawn, he 
thinks he'll take a look down town. This may mean 
various things. Li Mr. T.is a young man,—the billiard 
saloon, or some other place for kiliing time; but to the 
ordinary citizen, the ‘look down town” means spend- 
ing the morning in his deserted store or office—not 
working, of course; for is it not a holiday ?—but list- 
lessly sitting by the window, with his feet higher than 
his head, dissonrsing in a cynical strain with some 
equally bored burgher, and languidly ridiculing the 
honest country folk who, brave with ribbons and lux- 
uriating in oranges and molas?es candy, have at least 
the good sense to try and eujoy themscives. Of course 
no one blames Mr. Thompson for disliking the noise 
and not caring to march in the procession orrun with 
the engine, but why not devise some way of celebrat- 
ing that wiil be enjoyab'le for himself and his friends? 
Wey not club together with one or two of the neigh- 
bors, and get up a little pic-nic, and so spend the long, 
bright Gay in the country? Oh, he don’t like pic-nics; 
they’re bores! No; he don’t like pic-nics or anything 
else, except making his bank account larger, and em- 
ployivg every tiber and muscle to attain that result; 
until some fine day will come a stroke of paraiysia, or 
alow nervous fever, when the doctors will say, lacon- 
y, Over-taxes himself’; and then will come the 
end. 

“I suppose we've got to invite the Simpkinses to 
dinner,” says nervous Mra, Brown with a quick glance 
toward ber husband, who bimeelf looks very glum 
and not atallresponsive. The phrase “ got to’’—not 
an elegant one I grant you—comprises the whole thing 
in a nutrheil. There is no spontansous outgoing of 
hospitable feeling, no pleasure at the prospect of a 
visit from valued friends, but a sore oppression at the 
very idea. This is, no doubt, partly due to the general 
assumption that our friends are, or ought to be gour- 
mands; that we must institute gigantic culinary pre- 
parations fcr their entertainment, and do everything 
im the splendid style befitting the purse of a prince of 
the blood—not that of a plain merchant or lawyer, 
Only yesterday I heard a lady say, [ don’t see how 
young Mrs. Williams can have the face to invite people 
to her house, and then give them nothing batter than 
they have at hoine. l'd die before ddoit!” Now [ 
Lappeu to know this same young Mrs. Williams enter- 
tsius delightfully, and every one likes to visit her, just 
because she don’t attempt to do what can’t be done 
easily in a little house with one servant, but grace- 
fully gives ber friends her simple best, and is never 
beates or worried “ for fear things won't go off right.” 
Though she has only been married a year, many 
pleasant memories already cluster around her home, 
and it bas been the loom for weavywag much more 
every-day poetry than the grander dwelling of her 
captious neighbor. Said a busy house-mother—as the 
Germange phrase it—togne the other day, * To-morrow 
is Nettie’s birthday, and she wants to ask some littie 
girls to tea and have out her new china tea set, and 
make a great time with little cakes aad biscuité and 
things; but dear me, I am expecting a dressmaker 
and am hurried to death, besides trying to finish those 
dreeses tor the children that I showed you the other 
day, with the puffs and ruffies—you remember; 
and I don’t reilly see how I am to find time to 
get up a tea party, do you? I don’t like to disap- 
point the child, but it can’t be helped, and that 
is the end of it; but mercy, what havel said to set 
you crying?” Ah me! I was only thinking of those 
gloricus tea-parties of my childhood, the long antici- 
pated, the greatly enjoyed, the ever remembered; of 
thore wonderful frosted cakes, w.th the bright sugur- 
plums on top, and the elezant little biscuits cut out 
witb the cover of the pepper-box; of the tible whare 
lsatin state surrounded by delighted retainers, and 
made tea a liberal hand, especially as regarded 
sugar, but above all of the dear hands that prepared 
all these encbantments, and the dear heart ever con- 
triving out of, ob, so little! some new surprise or 
pleasant project; who made of the poor plain house, 
with ifs meager surroundings, eo fairand true a home 
that *‘now refracted through the mists of years,” and 
illuminate i bythe memory of her bright presence 
it is to me the earthly prototype of those many man.- 
s ons Where I doubt not she is watching and planning 
fer us now. Little Nellie and her sister are probably 
by this time in possession of those puffed and ruffied 
dresser, but the birth-day party did not come off; 
there is one less pleasant landmark than need be to 
break the dull monotony of those young lives, one 
kces bright spot to be looked back to and referred to 
long after the fine dresses have gone the way of all 


earthly fabrics. Never mind; our matronly friend 
didn’t think: she imagined she was doing right; 
so thought her husband when he decided to stay at 
the store as usual all through his wedding anniversary ; 
he did not know the country drive he and his wifg 
might have taken together; talking over old love. 
making times the while would bave been worth to 
them botha hundred times the value of the paltry 
dollars he succeeded in coining by working on hig 
holiday. 

Dear friends, try and devote more time to the amen. 
ities of life; try and find something to enjoy and make 
others enjoy every day as it passes. It will be a great 
deal better than keeping up without inter missson what 
Mr. Mantilini calls the “demnition grind" of your 
hard, dull lives. Well, 1am almost done my prosing, 
only let me add theee little verses I wrote this after. 
noon—apropos of the subject—tben farewell. 


Be more cheery, do not worry; 
There is time enough to do 
Every day the aaily duties 

That the Father scndeth you; 
And to find some fittle moments 
For heart-music fresh and new. 


Learn a lesson from the robin 
Nesting in the leafless tree; 

Joyous rounde!ays he singcth 
While he works right busily: 
Building for the coming birdlings— 
For the nestlings yet to be. 


Many things he has to vex him, 
Frost and famine, wreck and wrong 
The half-buildcd nest may shatter 
As the north wind tweeps along, 
Yet he keeps his merry chirping 
And his ever-weleome scng,. 


Ye who build up fame and fortuno, 
Working for rour children’s wea! ; 
While they learn from you the lessons 
Of endeavor, truth and zeal, 

Teach them to make life a poem, 
Whose glad rythm al! may feel. 


CHICKENFOOGT ALLEY AND ROSE- 
MARY THBRRACE. 


BY MARGARET LINDEN. 


AMIE MACKAY was the best dressed girl 

in Chicken-Foot Alley. To be ture her shoes 

were not exactly mates, for one was a gaiter without 

any toe, that she found in an esh barrel: and the 

cther was a boy’s shoe that Dartv caught out of the 

mud in the etreet, just fiom under tho wheels of a 

heavy coal-cart. It was a pretty good shoe, only too 

large; Dut Mamie crowded half a Journal in the toe, 
aud tben it was just right. 

She bad a bonnet too, and it was trimmed with braids 
and rolis of tissue paper. She trimmed it herself and 
put curls of the paper down the inside. 

If Barty and Mamie had been born on the Hill they 
vould have been flying kites and rolling hoops witha 
nuree to look after them. But they were born in 
Chicken-Foot Alley, so they kept house and hada 
boarder, 

Their room was in a celiar and all the better for that, 
because, though their boarder was often not able to go - 
up stairs, he could easily rolldown. And no matter if 
it was always twilight there, the children were never at 
home in the day time. Every morning they went to 
schcol, and after school there was everything to do, 
and all their living to earn. : 

Upon a certain hot afternoon Barty took a pail of 
water and a sponge and went awiy out near the Park 
There he stood in the middle of the street, calling out, 
“Water your horse? Sponge your horse?’ as the car- 
riages went by. 

Mamie staid farther in town by a watering trough, 
waiting to let down the cheok-rein when a horse 
stopped there to drink; and when the driver gave her 
one cent or two she said “thank you,” and smiled 
with so many dimples that he wished he had made it 
five. 

Presently a gentleman and lady came with a pony 
and low phaeton. The iady was dressed in deep black, 
with such a sad face that it made one sorry to look at 
her. 

When she saw Mamie she grew sadder still and 
touched her husband’s arm. 

“Little Alice!” said she. 

“Surely |” replied her husband, “ she is the very pic- 
ture of little Alice.”” Then he gave her twenty-five 
cents and drew up the reins. 

But the lady put her hand onhis. ‘“ Wait,” said she; 
“Little girl, what is your name? Have you any father 
and mother?”’ 

‘*‘Mamie Mackay. My mother is dead,” replied the 
child. Then she bung ber head and at that moment 
a carriage came up bebind. 

‘Weare in the way, my dear. We must drive on,” 
said the gentleman, gently drawing up the reins 
again. But the lady bent forward before him. 

“Come to Number Two, Rosemary, Terrace Mamie,” 
enid she. And was gone. 

Everybody seemed to be driving that day, and 
every body's horse wanted water; so when Barty came 
for Mamie, her little calico pocket was quite heavy 
with cents and balf-dimes. 

“Goody!” cried Barty when he sawit. “ Now we'll 
need to go home by Mrs. Bronigan’s, sure!”’ 

So, instead of going in the direction of Chick an Foot 


| Alley, they went to the back gate of a handsome 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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house on 
ment, the gate was opened by a smiling woman with 


g smiling baby in her arma, and a cat and five kittens 


jing close after. 
= i> here yeare! How goes the luck to-day?” said 


ee yint-rate! We took piles of money, and I got the 
most!—piles of it! Where is tae bottle?” cried Ma- 
mie, eagerly. 

«“Jtis all right, under the water-pipes in the green- 

euse. You mird Jimmy a bit, while Barty runs for 
it, and I'll take down my washing,’ returned Mrs. 
Brovigan, dumping the baby, who smiled more than 
ever, iuto Mamie’s outstretched arms. 

Befcre the clothes were all off the line, Barty had 
come back with an old broken-nosed beer-bottle ia 
his band, tbat he shook and rattled as he cama. 

“We'll have our rent sure this month,” said h;, 
“and prehaps there will be just enough, on asjuiach, 
for Memie’s stockings." 

“Jt is your turn for the next; I had te last,”’ re- 
plied Mamie, who had emptied her pocket on the 
prick walk, and was counting it, with the baby in her 
lap. “Thirty-five cents for supper and breakfast, and 
here is thirty-five cents more forthe bottle. Awful 
much, ain't it? Don’t you wish we could do that 
every Gey?’ she cried, kissing the baby. “But we 
must hurry up. Fatber will be fretting for us,” she 
added, a loc k of care chasing away the dimples; « look 
tbat wai wovudrous pitifal on so small a face. 

“Waita bit,” interposed Mrs. sronigan, her mouth 
full of clothespins; “Il baked the day, and I can spare 
5cu a loaf at less than the baker’s price.” : 

“Ajl right; you must cutit, you know;"’ the 
look of care growing deeper. 

“Yemay believe itis myseif that won’t forget the 
same,” returned Mrr. Bronigan going down the steps 
through the baeement-steps, and muttering to herself 
ae che went, “The Holy Mother make me patient! An’ 
sure ibe grace flies out of me when I consider that 
drunken baste of a father drinking the very loaf his 
babes bave earned him, if it isn’t cut.”’ 

When she came back with the bread broken in seve- 
ral pieces, she brought also a Kettle of baked beans 
with aslice of ba»on on top, all smoking hot. 

“ Here is for supper and breakfast,” said she, “and 
‘you needn’t pay only the cost on’t, for | was at my 
iropinz the day, and so the baking was like it was 
notbing.”’ 

When tbe children reached their dark home in the 
cellar, they found their father sitting on a heap of 
shavings that was Mamie’s bed, silly and half idiotio, 
as he always was. 

“'M ’ungry. Didn’t know where you was. Mu;’ 
build a house with a tat ruff so you won’t be off up 
ebarm ber when | come in and want to ark a question. 
What’s got torsupper? ’'M’ungry,’’ he mumbled. 

“ Here is your supper, nice and hot, father. Baked 
beans—you like baked beans, you know, father,’’ sail 
Mamie cheenly. *“ You want to wash you first, though, 
Barty, )ou go out and pump it for him while [ get the 
supper ready.”’ 

The getting ready was soon done. It was only to 
light » ca die, stuck in a turnip for a candlestick, and 
fill three tin porriogers with beans, a bit of bacon 
and a piece of bread, put atin spoonin each porrin- 

ger, and fill a pewter mug with water from the pump. 
A barrel ane wered for a table, and so it did for cellar, 
pantry aud cupboard; for when they had finished 
their supper, Mamie put away all that was left under 
it, with the dishes washed carefully at the pump. 

By this time tae father had gone off in a tipsy sleep, 
and, a)though the sun had long ago finished his day’s 
work, Mamie and Barty started off, hand in hand, for 
Rosermaiy Terrace. It was far away from Chickenfoot 
Alley, almostin the country. The house stood in a 
large g irden full of red roses and white lilies. On one 
cide was a grert willow, with seats builtin the branch- 
es, and on the other an appletree where a hammock 

Mamie thought, as she lookel around in the soft 
twilight tbat a person who lived here ought to be 
perfectly happy. 

*She ought to be, but she isn’t. She looked asif she 
wanted to cry. I wonder if her father drinks?” 
mused she, ttooping to look at a tiny toad that hopped 
over the grass at her feet. 

The lady saw them from the window and opened the 
door before they had time to ring the bell. 

“Here you are, dear!’’ said she. “Isa this your 
brether?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, Barty. He is the best scholar in his 
‘Class in ever yduy school,”’ returned Mamie, proudly. 

“I’m glad to hear tnat,"’ said the lady, smiling, as 
she led them into a beautiful sitting-room. 

The fir-t thing Mamie saw was a tea-rose in full 
bloc m, and the next was a doll’s house, with the dolis 
sitting at a real table with real plates and knives and 
Torks and na»kins. There was a picture of a sweet 
little girl hangivg over this playhouse, and the bloom- 
ing rose-tree stood on a bracket before the picture, 
"while uncer it, by the p!lay-house, was a little empty 

Pe 

“That was my little Alice’s play-house,”’ said the 
lady, seeiug how Mamie’s eyes took it in. “ Nobody 
das ever tcuched it since she went up to Jesus, but I 
think [ could let you play with it. Would you 
dike to?’ 

Like to! Would the four starving lepers like to 
eat of all the nice things in the camp of the Syrians? 

But Mamie turned away her eyes with a look that 
wae old and full of care. 


the hill. After knocking and rattling a mo- 


“T expect [ would like it, but I don’t play. There 
isn't time,’’ said sbe. 

“The poor little dear!"’ said the laty. 

Then she brought in some plates of ice cream and 
strawberries with a slice of cake for the children, and 
while they ate she drew out, almost without their 
knowing it, the pathetic story of the dear dead 
mother, the weak father, and the hard work that had 
fallen to the lot of the soft little hands. 

Presently the lady unlocked the door of a cabinet 
that stood in the room with a tiny gold key that huug 
from her watch chain, and took trom it a little suitof 
brown gingham, with a pair of bronze boots, and a 
Lrown bat trimmed with white daisies. 

“These things belonged to my little Alice, and [ am 
going to give them to you,” said she, folding ina doll 
auc a picture book. 

“For my realovn! Iam always getting such luck, 
Barty!’ cried Mamie. Then sbe looked down shame- 
facedly, with a sudden thouzht. 

* Please, could [| come to-morrow and get them, just 
as well? Mrs. Branigau will be gona to bed,” said sho. 

“Certainly. But why? Who is Mra. Branigan?” 
neked the lady. 

“Mrs. Branigan keeps our money for the rent, so it 
needn't get spent,”’ replied Mamie, hanging dowa her 
heed, “She takes care of Mr. Alcover’s house on the 
Hill when they are gone in the country,” she continued 
hurriedly, holding up her head again. “It isarizcht 
nice house, and she and Jimmy live in the basemeat, 
end their father—Jimmy’s father—too. And the tubs 
me all set, and the water coming in, and seveuteen 
tunes of coal in the cellar tor her to go to with notbing 
to pay. Mrs. Alcover gives it te her for miudin;s 
the bcuse. She was cook there before she got married, 
and the young ladies made Jimmy an clegant sacque- 
blue. If you know anybocy wants washing done Mrs. 
Branigan does it beautifully.” 

At the first sight of the little face so he ber dead 
Alive, the lady's arms; had ached to take the poor child 
up at once to the empty spot. And as Mamie talked 
her heart yearued more and more toward her. 

“My dear,” said she now, bending to kiss her, “I 
want you for my very owa. Will you stay wita me 
and be my littie girl?’ 

Mamie did not even look about the handsone room, 
at the tempting play-bouse, the library of children’s 
books, the lovely flowers, cushioned chairs, and, more 
iban all, at the loving face of the lady. She simply 
put her hand in Barty's, and said, “ Toank you, 
ma’am. But Barty and [ must satay with fa her.” 

“If we could get a nice place for your father, where 
he could be taken care of and curad, périaps,” 
pleaded the lady. ‘Anda place for Barty near you, 
would you come then? Don’t decide now, but think 
cf it, and talk to Mrs. Branigan.”’ 

Mamie smiled wistfully, but sae shook her head and 
held Barty’? hand closer. 

*T couldn't, ma’am,”’ said she. “ Father belongs to 
us. Dear mother said to keep together and take care 
of poor father. Come, Barty; he might be fretting 
for us.”’ 

So Mamie went back, brave in the wisdom of her 
strong young soul, to the dark room in Chickeafoot 
Alley. But she carried with her a little spot of bright- 
ness that kept it from being ever so dark again, 

The lady adopted her into her heart, although not 
into her home. And from that time she was like a 
ministering spirit, watching over, and smoothing in a 
hundred ways the rough road befdre the little feet. 

And the brightness was not for Chickenfoot Alley 
alone. It shone also upon Rosemary Terraces; for, in- 
senelbly, the lady’sown sad burdea was lightened while 
ehe etooped to lift the burden from the shoulders of a 
little child; learning thus from tae leat of Lis httle 
ones that the very best place for every one is tne 
place the Ruler of all has put forus. For “evil that 
God blesses ts good, and out of the darkness shall come 
the sweet cheer of the morning.” 


THIRTY MINUTES OF INVALID LIFE. 


BY FANNY FRANKE, 


ALF weary, wholly ill, and in a chronic state 

. of unrest, we tire of our couch, pining for 
change, or relief. The world seems asleep; the silence 
is profound; and kind friends appear un wontedly for- 
getful. Nothing above, be’ow, within, or without, 
yie'ds healing balm to our despondent soul. Not a 
single promise bends low enough for our burning hand 
to grasp. The dim light of the curtained room sug- 
gests coolnesss and repose, yot they seem fled to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Throw wide tbe outer door! Ah! what a rush of 
soft summer air; whata river of golden light! 

Clover-tops, honeysuckles, and little heaps of freshly 
cut grase, send io thei greeting on invisible wings. 
Phial and powder lo-e tbeir eickly odor, in the scent of 
the garden mold wafted in, reminding us of the 
merry spring time just past—of sprouting roots, im- 
pencing bloom, and ail the glorious gifta with which 
God crov na the earth. 

The areen at our fect cuts off the lower viaw, yet 
leaves a wondrous picture for silent rtudy. What we 
see is a green foundation of tremulous tree-tops; twigs 
of which epring up aud pod and dance with a fantas- 
tic grace; and a patch of dull, bluish-gray sky, where 
faint hints of gathering clouds drift slewly by like the 
vague memories ofa dream. A bird wheels into view 
in the far ether, beating the air, and sailingen. An- 
other swoops down from a different point, glancing in 


and out of our vision; then still a third. and another, 
in kaleidoscopic beauty and changefuloess. 

How burdened, too, is the air we deemed so still, 
with melody and gladness! We hear a matronly hea 
leading up her half-fledged brood to their evening 
mcal,and the querulous cries of the chicks running 
similessly about, to be gathered at last under a moth- 
erly breatt by her wooing cluck. 

A helpless lambkin gone astray, lifts its voice in a 
quaveripg cry, instantly answered by the welcome 
bleat of its seeking dam. 

A robin, perched aloft, in a tree near by, whistles as 
thadly asa bobolink, and is fairly crowding the tune 
be would pipe intoa rippling tangle of harmonious 
sounds, 

Now the clear treble of a child-voice rings sharply 
over the paling. It utters an exclamation of real de- 
light. Blessed child! A lady-bug has doubtless flown 
to its finger, ora comrade stopped to let it feel a loose 
tooth—either event would serve to fill a child-soul with 
rapture. The rustle of the softly-stirring grass—the 
ceaseless wash of the distant river—the murmur of 
leaves, and tiny drumming of insect wings, all have a 
voice of their own, and the lonely silence that so op- 
pressed, bas become peopled with their music. 

The couch grows restful. The quivering nerves, 
cooled by the soft flugers of an incoming breeze, are 
roothed into forgetfulness. Our torobbme pulses are 
calmed as by some holy spell. Happy teurs are sent 
by a repentant heart, to eyes sati-fled with even this 
narrow glimpse into the beautiful out-ide world, 

te verently we fold our hands, softly repeating the 
blesced dec'araticn of cld: “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” 


A STORY OF LEAVES, 
BY EDITH PALMER, 


OT many thousand miles away, in one of 

the country towns of New England, there 

stands a great forest. The ground is covered with a 

thick carpet of soft mos and fallen leaves, so soft that 

hound and hunter might listen 1n vain for a footfall of 

fox or rabbit, if it were not for the dry leaves and 
crackling cones that might happen to lie in the way. 

It is far away from any houses, so that the village 
cbildren seldom visit it in search of nuts or berries; 
but there are all the more left fer the bright-eyed rab- 
bits that peep out from beneath the fallen trees, and 
the saucy little chipmunks that scold and chatter up 
in the branches. 

Lo fercst was once all pine, fir, and hemlock, and, 
where these old trees have vot been molested, their 
branches bave grown togeiber so thickly that the 
brightest and most inquisitive stars cannot peer 
threugh; but in some places these oldest inhaitants 
Lave been cut down for timber and a new growth of 
another zort bas sprung up 

In one of these sunny spots of the forest stood a 
group of young oaks, mapics and birchesa, bowing low, 
as the wird passed by, and gaily tluttering their fresh 
leaves in the sunsbine. 

It was in the merry sprivg time, and they were all 
arrayed in delicate suits of pale green, some of them 
fringed, tasseelled and embroidered in the most fanci- 
ful manner imaginable. 

Not content with beirg simply gay and glad in the 
beautiful spring, these ne w-comers torsed their grace- 
ful heads and looked scornfully at the dark evergreons 
around; for the firs and hemlo:ks had only a few 
ereen buds in their hair, and the pines not even 
these. 

“Look!” cried a gay young birch to ite neigh»or, 
the red maple, “look at those old Puritan pines in 
the dull dresses they bave worn all winter! For my 
per’, 1 don’t mean to azseciate with such stupid, old- 
faehioned trees. I wish that they didn’t Ifve so near 
us. How pretty the forest would look without them?” 

“Indeed it would,” said the maple shaking out her 
clusters of scarlet flowers; but of course they know no 
better. They are as old as the bills.” 

“I don’t see how we oan practice our glees and cho- 
ruses with these solemn pines for neighbors!” ex- 
claimed a silver leaf poplar. “They will drowa all 
our voices with their pealm tunes, for they sing noth- 
ipg else.”" 

So all the new trees put their heads together, and 
agreed to slight the poor pines as much as possible. 
They ridiculed and vexed them in every way. They 
even coaxed the birds pot to build tbeir nesta in the 
thick branches, as they used to do, telling them that 
the little ones would die for want of sunshiae. 

Thus the summer passed by. and the glorious autumn 
days came, with their clear skies and bright sunsets, 
wrapping the mountains in purple haze, and throwing 
a softer light into the old forest. The maples were the 
firet to throw off their green summer dresses for more 
gorgeous robes of scarlet and gold, and flame-color, 
The oaks followed, with their glowing crimson; then 
the birches end poplars and beeches chose different 
shades of yellow, varying from straw-color te tawny 
gold. Still the pines and hemlooks kept their mod- 
eet green, in spite of scornful laughter and unkind 
speeches. 

**No wender,” said the shining beech, in a tone loud 
enough for all to hear, * that they have been so afraid 
of the sunshive aH summer. They could not afford to 
fade the only dreseés they will ever have.” 

All these things made the pines feel very sad, and 
their song was low and mournful; sometimes it 
sounded like sobbing, but they never said any hars& 
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thirige in return and to draw back farther 
into the shadow. 

The wind tried to. sountoe’ them by praising their 
eweet muele, and be.is a capital juigs, to ve sure! But 
rotbing cou!d console them for the loss of the little 
gonzeters who used to build their nests among the 
swaying branckes. Tne birds were sorry after it was 
late; fortaere weré no cradles like th» pine-boughs, 
and the little nestlings missed the soft luliaby that al- 
yays surg them torlecp. 

By and by the days grew shorter and the nights 
colder. The bright colors of the oaks and maples 
turned to a dull brown, and they shivered in ther 
dbin dresses, ard the wind whistled mourgfully 
through them. The heavy frosts grew heavier, and 
the Gropping of nuts could be distinctly heard on the 
frozen ground. 

A* last came a sharper, flercer blast than any before, 
rushing down from tae bleak mow:.tiia tops, filliag 
the zir wi‘h sno v-flakea and stripping the last leaves 
from the proud trees. 

The brave ola pines,in their warm, green cloaks, 
felt not theicy breath, but stretc»ed out giad arms of 
welcome tothe tlutteripg snow-flakes, and answerel 
back the rushing wiuds with-musis like the waves; of 
the sea. 

As they saw the slender maples shrinking and bend- 
ing befo-e the storm that passed over their owa heads 
€0 lightly, their great, kind hearts were touched, aad 
they spread out their branches protectiazly, aud 
prayed the wind to blow less keenly. 

“Forgive us, forgive us!’’ sob>el the repentant 
trees, “and love us avain.”’ 

“Love us again, love us aginal’ eshoed the pines; 
end the tail firs and hemlocks bent down and whis- 
pered so tencerly that the trembling birches took 
courage to look up. 

At last the pitving snow wrapped then in its soft 
white mantle, and they forgot the bitter wind and the 
cold in their sound winter sicep. 

The pines whisper in low tenes to each other, and 
wait patiently for the coming of spring to wake their 
new-made friends once more, happy in the visioa of 
a joy to come, when the gleeful music of the rustling 
leaves shall biend harmoniously with the deep uwiuder- 
toncs of the sclemn pines. 

_ This is all a true story, for a little bird told mo. 


‘The Church. 


HOME, 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH SILY ER w EDDING, 
d fer interests and plars of labor united in 

the Pismwouth Church, have been namnerous 
#nd complicated. In-addition to the weekly services 
oi te church, and of the Sabbath echool proper, there 
beve been religious services in two other buildings— 
the Bethel and the Navy Mission—ia cach of which is 
organized a Sabbath-sc bool. 

It was the derign of the celebration, a3 it were, to 
aanslyze the whole sysiem, aud su to present it that the 
Aasbors of years in different fivids might not bs con- 
fovnded in one indiscriminate mass, bat might ba re- 
“wieweée inits parts ard in detail. 

Great prominence has heretojore been given to the 
labors of the pastor, as the efficient cause of the 
resuits prodiced during his pastorate. It was espe- 
cially Lis d¢size that the statement of facts, during this 
cowmimoiation, might show that these great results 
have been effected mainly through the devoted and 
faithful working of the members of tbe chureh in va- 
rious spheres of Christian labor, and that similar re- 
sults would follow anywhere, from the faithful use of 
euch means as bave been here used. Thit they do not 
imply any special intellectual superiority, but only 
‘the spirit of love, fidelity. and self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. 


PLYMOUTH CUURCH, 
The center of operations has been Plymouth Church 
proper, a building crected in 18i9, after the partial de- 
struction by fire of the church in which the firat meet- 
‘ings wereheld. It was constructed without coy costly 
external archit«ctural display, but for purposes of 
preaching aud Sunday-school instruction. The au- 
dience room, for purposes of speaking. is perfect. In 
the rear of it, thee i+ a lesture-room and a parlor for 
social intercourse; and above these are Sunday- school 
rcoms, which, by succ:s3ive enlargements, have been 
made capable of containing about 1,000 °cholars. In 
there rooms the Sunday-schoo! operations of the 
church were conduc’ed till 1865, mn taey were 
eniai ged by the erection of the Beth After this, in 
1871, they were again enlarged by thd Rdoption of the 
Navy Mission Sciool, and the purep for it of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Jay street. This church 
was reconsti ucted and refurnished wit lew to the 
mission and Sundsy-schoo! work. 
Concerning these operations, a few word*® should be 
said, to set forth their peculiar character. They were 
‘designed to confer the blessings of the Gospel on the 
‘poor, not by lowering the standard of expenditure and 
taste to their necessities, but by conferring on them 
accommodations even superior to those of tae Mother 
‘Church. The expenditure on these two mission en- 
terprises has been over $100,000, 
THE BETHEL, 
The Bethel is fully fitted and equipped for the .most 
extensive mission work. A large and cheerful Reai- 
ing-room for mechanics, amply furnished .with news- 


t 


labors, 


papers and books, and. parlors for teachers and social 


player-mectings, occupy tbe first floor. Below is the 
Boys’ Reading-room, and above is the main hall for 
echool purposes, preaching, concerts, eto, 


The mistion has been greatly prospered in all its de- | 
The school has a membership of nearly | 


pertmeunts. 
1,200 scholars and teachers. The average attendance 
oft one month in thi« year was abou: 90. Through the 
cfiicient of Mr. Charles M, Morton, the mission- 
ary of the Bethel, s Marricd Men’s Bible-class has been 
formed, which numbers now about 230 members. A 
lai ze Mother's Jess is also eustained, 

Religious services are held every Sunday evening 
and for pearly five years , without a single intermi-- 
sic), a prey<r-mecting bas been held during the week 
of remerLable warmth and power. Not a@ year ha; 
poessed witbuut many conversion:, and a divine ia- 
fluence hus bien sivadily at work on the minds of ail. 

NAVY MISSICN, 

Ihe Cevelopmcnt of the Navy Mission School h2: 
been incre recent; for, altbvough it was commenced iu 
1844, yet before its adoption by Plymouth Church it 
wis at times on the very verge of extinction. At that 
time it wae carried on in a dilapidated buildmg in 
Front strect, and had about 159 teachers and scholars. 
The trustees decided at one time to sell the property 
aud abandon the work. But the handful of faithful 
teackers could not give it up, and to their fidelity 
and self-derial and prayers tha mission owes its exist- 
ence todny. It was in consequ-iee adopted by Ply- 
mcuth Church, and remwoy:d into the new quarters 
expressly fitted for the work. 

Though not six months have passed since thess ar- 
revgements were compieted and made available, the 
progress of the mission in membership, aud in re- 
lipgicus intere-tin the meetings for preaching on Sun- 
day evenings, and for prayer on Wednesday evenings, 
has been most encouraging. Five hundred and fifty 
ecbolars are registered in the school, aud the attead- 
avee hag reached a meximum of 483. Tae meeting: are 
ail wellatiended, and the spiritual warmth manifested 
sl.ows unwistakubly the presence of the Spirit of God. 

Jn these three schools there are now two hbuudred 
and fifty men and women engaged ia the work of 
teaching. 
GTHER LABORERS. 

But, besides these, a Jarge number of the members 
of Piymouth Church are and have been laboring in 
otber schools. At the sime time, in the various col 
Jlateral mission work, such a3 visiting, tract distribiu- 
tion, temperance, sewing schools, evensing schools, Xc., 
many more can be found. Thus many of the brethren 
have labuied effectively in the Warren Street Mission 
for twenty yoars or more, and the Suuday Schools of 
tbe Female Home, of the Nursery at Fiatbush, the 
Rechestcr Avenue Mission, the Colu'ndia Sireet Mis- 
sion, and the various Christian associations of the 
city, have received earnest and hearty workers from 
this church. It is safe t> seny that not far from one 
thou-and of tie members oi Plymouth Church are 
actively engaged iu outside Christian labor, 

GRADUAL DI'VELOPMENT. 


The church, however, has not reached thesa results 
bs « sudden bound. 

When the Pirmouth Sunday School was orzantzed 
in 1847, there weie but 28 scholars and 10 tea:saers, 
instead of the nearly 1,200 officers and teachers which 
it pow has. 

The growth of the school was slow and its work 
apparently insignilicant for many years. Even as 
laic as 1856, we find that the attenilance had only 
reaches a maximum of 160 persons; and even duriug 
there ten years there had at times been retrogressions. 
But the preaching of the Word was sowing the seed 
cf future harvests. In the year 1855, new lifo was 
developed in the school; teachers and officers awoke 
to the importance of their work, members of the 
church and society were excited to new interest in its 
welfare, and a new day dawned. During the year 
1860 the attendance had reached 580, and has steadily 


increzeed to the present time, when from 800 to 909° 


assemble as teachers and scholars on every Sabbath. 
This increase of the school bas reacted on the church. 
Hundreds of conversions have occurred in the schoo! 
by which her membership has been largely increased. 

In order to enter into the feelings of the celebration, 
we are to conceive of the amount of labor and interest 
invested in all these departments, az well as in the 
preaching and the revivals which the Spirit of God 
has been pleased to produce in answer to the prayers 
of the church. 

The first place and two whole days were devoted to 
the Sabbath School work. 

THE ORDER. 

The exercises of the celebration were so arranged as 
to present the chief objects of interest in the review 
in the following order, a day being devoted to each: 

1. The children of all the Sunday-schools as now con- 
stituted. 

2. The 
echools from the beginning. 
and reminiscence s, 

3. The members of the church from the beginning. 
A time of social reunion, and of historical statements 
and reminiscences. 

4. The pasjor and the church ip their relations to 
each othcr and to the other churohes aud to the com- 
munity. 

5. A day of prayer,: conference, and communion 


superintendents and teachers of all the 
A time of social reunion 


around the of the and for new 


On each day a morniog meeting for prayer was held 
in the lecture room on Cranberry Street, at 8 o’clook, 
In epirituality and devotional power these meetings 
were the life of the cele. ratiou, and imparted a sacred 
fragrance to the whole. 

THE FIRST DAY. 


On Mcnday, Oct. 7, the members of the thres 
Sunday schools, each under its own superintendent, 
assem bled in their respective echool-rooms. From 
there they marched in processions, preceded by bands 
of music, to a point of union. 

‘The present number of the taree schools now on 
record is nearly three thousand, and tickets were is- 
sued to ebout that pumber. The united procassion 
then passed by the house of their pastor to give and 
receive salutations, and a more beautiful and affect- 


‘ing epectacle cannot be conceived. They then pro- 


ceded to Plymouth Churub, which they filled above 
and below, aid listened to appropriate and interest- 
ing addresies by Dr. Scudder, of the Cc ntral Churoh, 
and tbeir pastor Th+y also united in songs of praise, 
After an hour thus spent, they returned to their re- 
epective rooms tor refreshmeuts aud social inter- 


couree, 
SECOND DAY. 


The morning praycr mocting was increased in num- 
bers and power, and interesting reminiscences were 
given by those who had returned after years of ab- 
erence to their old home. 

In the afiernoon, at six o’viock, began the gathoring 
of the teachers in the Sunday School room. It was ne 
commen gathering. Ail who bad ever been officersor 
teachcrs in either of the thiee schools were invited to 
be prereut, and about 1,000 were there. Ia t .achers 
and superinterdents of Sunday Schools, the evan zel- 
izing force of the Church is put forth in its efficient 
form, and it nit only evangelizes the childrea, but 
the teachers also, and leads to a rish Christian experi- 
ence, #8 well at to mental enlargement. The Super- 
intendents of each school could revall years of labor, 
and those wbo began in the duys of small things could 
now sce the glorious fruit of seed then sown. Those 
who were then boys and g:ris, ure now membersof the 
Church, teachers, or even superintendents in those or 
other schools. Reminiscences were given by H. C: 
Bowen, the first superintendeat of Plymouth School 
and By superintendents of tre Bethel and the Navy 
Mission School and others. Butin such an assembly, 
who can do justice to the unuttered experiences of-so0 
great band of teachers an isuperiotendents? All 
tbat could be said wus but alittle drawn frou the 
ocean of the unsaid. Kut by the sight of old fices and 
by the words spoken by sone, the memory oi all Was 
quickened, and the sceves of the past rose vividly be- 
fore every mind. 

But we are to remember, that the full amount of 
tcaching power in P:ymouth Church was not seen even 
in this assembly, for it was limited to the teachers of 
the threeschools; but, besides these, many have labored 
carnestly and succerefully in other schools, 

The predominant freling of the meeting was not one 
of boasting and self compiacency, but of gratitude to 
Ged for his wondcrtal goodns in ca ling them into 
this field of labor, and giving thom divine aid and 


blersibe in so arduous a work. 

Althonvgh this meeting did not equal others in num- 
ber, eti/l nome more revealed the greatand real work. 
ing power of the cbure::. Without the preaching of 
the Sabbath, the system wouln till bave been weak; 
but it is cqual y true that without ihis army of Chris. 
tian workeze, the pastor would have bedn paralyzed 
and crippled in bis efforts deeply and taoroughly to 
evargelize the community, through the caurch., 

THIRD DAY, 


As this was to be especially the day of reunion for 
all the members of the church, and as all who had ever 
been menbers were invited to participate in the festi- 
vities, the rooms of the church were thrown oven from 
four till seven, for socis! intercourse and refresbments. 

At six, also, the audience room was openei for the 
increasing thiong. 

The evening was devoted to statements, by the orizi- 
nal members of the church, of facts and statistics at the 
beginning of the enterprise. 

The original members of the church were twenty- 
ope in number. Of these, six have died and six have 
removed, leaving only n ne of the original members 
now in connection with the church. 

In the purchase of the land on which the church 
stands, snd in organizing the church, David Hale, H. 
C. Bowen, J. T. Howard, and 8S. B. Hunt were specially 
active; Mr. W. C. Cutter, also, was instrumental in 
turning their attention to their present ‘pastor, and ia 
inducing him to accept their call. 

It was fitting, therefore, that he, though not an ori- 
ginal member, should state the process by which the 
union of Mr. Beecher aud the church was suggested 
end consummated, After this, Mr. H. C. Bowen more 
tully etated the facts as tc the purchase of the lot, the 
formation of the church, aud the erection of the present 
house. Ho also stated facts as to the call of the pastor, 
the influences that induced him to accept, and the 
proceedings of the coun by which he was installed. 

Mr. J. T. Howard being unable to be present, by rea- 
son of other evgagements, zave, in a very interesting 
letter, bis reminiscences of the days of the beginning of 
the movement. In addition to these statements, three 


| communications were read—one from a young m4n, 


another from an aged man, and another from Dr. 
Buehnell. 
After this, a season was devoted to musical porfor= 
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season for refreshments, and farther social inter- 
eee ticle stated in the méeting were of deep interest 
in view of the great results that have follswed from 
the pastorate of Mr. Beecher. 

FOURTH DAY. 

The meeting for prayer was one of increasing solem- 
pity avd spisitual power. 

pr. Cuyler opened the services of the evening with 

yayer and the reading of the Scriptures. 

The exe1ciszes, in addition to the prayers and musica) 
exercises, were few, but of intense and thrilling in- 
crest. 

Mr. Feecher stated at length the feelings with which 
be bad entered upon the duties of pastor of the caurch, 
and the prin plea by which he had been governei in 
preaching and in the administration of the church. 
Of this we cannot give even a sunimary. 

After this, Dr. Stcrrs, having been requ ssted by the 
Ccmittee of the church to perform the service, de- 
livered an address, in which he spoke of the Pastor 
ard his rela'ions to the churches. Of this it is impos- 
sible to give any account that will ade justely repre- 
scutits eloquence, its beauty, its power. and its pathos. 
It is mnct often in life that oneis permitted to witn4ss 
euch a rccne, and to listen to an address in all re- 
epects so perfect. It will no doubt be printad—but the 
acene cannot be printed. It would be as easy to print 
the rcene of the transfigurafion. All went from the 
assembly, feeling that their emotions had reached a 
cl max, and tbat they should look back to this meeting 
as one of the brightest spots of life, even as the dis- 
ciples never forgot the sceres of the holy mouat. 

As a part of the exercises of the evening, a bsautiful 
original kymn, composed by Prof. R. R. Raymond for 
the ccecasion, was sung to music composed to the 
words by the accomplished organist Mr. Zundel. It 
was a full and delightful expression of mutual love, of 
gratitude to God for the past, and of undying hope 
and faith in him for the fuvure. Soclosed the services 
of this memorable day. 

FIFTH DAY. 


The prayer. meeting in the morning was the largest 
of the series. The lecture-room was crowded and the 
parlor filled. Voices were heard from the great West 
and from the shores of the Pacifi), testifying of abid- 
ing love to the church and the pastor, and to the 
benefit still derived from the printed sermons and 
prayers in which he continued to speak to them. 

In the evening the house was filled aboveand below; 
ard it was a joyful sight to look upon such a body of 
Christians as members of one church, either now or in 
other Caye. 

The pastor stated that there was dangerof glorify- 

ing the meetings, and of resting in them, instead of 
making them a means of future and greater progress 
in faith, and hope, and Jabors of love. To avert this 
result, he proposed to bring his people once more 
_sround the Saviour, whose death was now to be com- 
' \memorated. After unfolding the wondrous energy of 
the love of Christ in those united to him by faith, he 
called for testimonies from a number of those present 
to their own experience of its power. This, for a time, 
gave the meeting the character of an “experience 
meeting” of peculiar interest. Among those who 
thus testified was the Rev. Dr. Taylor of the T sborna- 
cle Chureb, New York, who also assisted the pastor in 
the concluding sacramental services, which were per- 
vaded wi'h profound and solemn feeling. 

At the olose of this narrative, we desire once more 
to empherize what the pastor bas repeatedly said, that 
he desired it to be seen that the power of this move- 
ment wes in the noble band of Christian men and wo- 
men wro had been trained in Plymouth Church—not 
ex eedipg in ability the average of the churches at 
Jarge, but devoting themselves with untiring fidelity 
to the service of the Lord; and that the same fidelility 
would everywhere produce similar results. 


The Week. 


py select singers. After this, there was a 


From Tuesday, Oct. 8, to Monday, Oct. 14, 1872. 


RESIDENT Grant has issued the usual pro- 
Clamation appointing Thursday, the 28th of No- 
vember, as aday for public thanksgiving and prayer. 


—How many more Indian delegations are com- 
ingio Washington? We have had during the sun- 
mer representatives of nedrly all the respectably 
cepnected tribes, and here is another lot of free 
dozen, comprising Kiowas, Comanches, \pachsa, Cai- 
does, Arrapahoes, Witchitas, Wacoes, Keo shites, To- 
waccares, and Delawares.. The last delegation that 
Visited this city called by request on Madam» Pauline 
Lucca, and after much urging, sang to bera litte. It 
is thought that the crafty aborigines had the best of 
it, for Madame Lucca sang in turn for them. 


—Fiom tbe Admiralty dock-yard in St. Peters- 
burgh there bas just been launched the most power- 
ful iron-clad atloat. She is named Peter the Great, is 
three bundred and twenty-nine feet long, has two 
turrets with sixteen inches of plating, and will oarry 
four huge steel cannon. The whole combination was 
invented by that most appropriately named officer, 
the Admiral Popoff. 


~ The Cubans of this city celebrated the fourth 
anniversary of their independence by firing a salute 


of one hundred guns in the Park. As the news of the. 
Republican victories in Pennsylvania and the West 
wes but just confirmed, none but the inidated gave : 
Cuba the credit forthe noise. Weare happy to add 


tbat no salute in honor of the elections has as yet 


been fred within hearing of this office. 


—The death is announced of Mr. James R. 
Epeulding, well known in American literary circles, as 
an essayist of marked ability and of great scholarly 
attainments. He never seoured that popularity which 
amore brilliant writer often command:, but asa jour- 
pal iet of the sedater sort,he will long b+ quoted by those 
who value the hizher order of current literature. 


—The famous gaming establishments at Spa, 
Hembourg, Wiesbaden, Baden, Ems, etc., cease to be, 
with the preeent month. The proprietors of the ta- 
bles heave as yet failed to secure a habitat elsewhere. 


-Probably no impartial person will deny that these 


establishments have done all the good that could be 
expected of them. 

—The 7ribune speaks of the leader of the ex-con- 
sold’ers who favor Grant’s re-election, as 
“that violent and extraordinary Rebel, Col. Mosby.” 
The immediate occasion of the reference is a friendly 
call which the Colonel has made on the Presideat. 


—Examinations are ordered at Washington un- 
dertbe Civil Service rules for the purpose of filling 
five first-claes vacancies in the Treasury Department. 
Of the fcrty-four at first c wndidates present fourteen 
were women. Ke-ult not announced. 


—Prussia, it is understood, will keep the whole 
of Scbleswig, the Treaty of Prague to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This, it is supposed, explaius the 
honorary appointment of Francis Joseph to the Col- 
cnelcy of a Schleswig regiment. 

—Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde 
were ordered by the govern ment to leave France, pro- 
bably in consequence of ruwored Imperialist intrigues, 
After declaring that they would nt ver go, they thought 
better of it, and went. 

—Town elections were held in Connecticut on 
Monday. Some unexpected Republican gains are 
reported in the large towns, but in general the Demo- 
crats had the best of it. 

—A squadron of five German war vessels is fit- 
tingoutior acruise around the world. It will visit 


| various ports of the United States. 


— ‘Sir A. Cockburn’s judgment,” says the 
Spectator, * is hardly as wise as it is able. It hasa 
little too mnoh the flavor of an Advocate’s speech.”’ 


R. GREELEY and his supporters received a 
memorable lesson on the eighth instant. What 
their reflections may be in private, nobody knows, for 
your average politician never admits that he is fairly 
vanGcuished. The result of elections was 
very eurprising even to those who confidently ex- 
pected a Republican victory. In Pennsylvania the 
majorities were so large that the Democrats re- 
doubled their cries of fraud with such a plausible 
show of rearon that the very eleot were fain to 
shake their heade doubtingly at the possibility of 
baving polled so sweeping a vote. On this point 
we can do pno better than to quote Forney’s 
Press on the election: “It would be folly to al- 
lege that Hartranft’s majority is the offspring of 
fraud. We believe it to be a legitimate majority: 
Gen Grant pulled the ticket through. In any ordinary 
contest the ticket would bave been beaten out of sight, 
but his name and the fear that defeat now would dam- 
bim in November, rallied thousands to his support.” 
Asa great cry is made by the Ureeley men about the 
Pennyslvaria frauds we may as well say further that 
there was probably enough cheating in tae cities on 
botb sides to disgrace everybody concerned, but whan 
we find that the total rc gistration in Philadelphia was 
158,000 while the totel vote was only 113,000, it is use. 
less to maintain that the election was carried by fraud, 
The general results of the election are, a Rapublican 
Geverror choeen a majority of 35.000; twentz-three 
Republican end Dimocrati: Cont essmen, ani a 
State Legislature so strongly Rep rblican that the choice 
ci a United States Se nator for the lor + term is certain. 
lt now remains for Pernyslvauia to her 
ring in pieces without reference to p oiitical questions 


Ohio was easily carried by the Repnblicans as 
everybody suppoecd it would be, aad [Indiana barely 
succeeded by a majority of six hundre4, or thereabout, 
in electing Hendricks, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. The remainder of the Republican stata 
ticket is elected snd the legislatara is to strongly Rs- 
publican that there is talk ef contesting the vali lity 
even of Hendricks’ paltry mejority; a proposition 
which carries aout as much weight with it as dowsa 
motion for a upanimous vote ina publicassembly. Of 
couree if there bave been actual frauds anywhere and 
on either side, they ought to be corrected, but using a 
Republican legislature to nullify a Damocratic major- 
ity, is not just the thing to do. Besides, Hendricks, 
the Governor elect, is by no mean;a bad man. The 
general results in these two States, Ohio and Indiana, 
are as follows: The first is Republican by about 15,009 
majority, and both branches of the Lgislaturo, with 
thirteen Congressmen, are secured. The Demoorats 
claim that they have made large gains, but this is not 
as yetevident. In Indiana the victory substantially 


favors the Administration, the composition of the 
Legislature making the election of a United States 
Senator certain, and assuring the practical saprem 
acy of the party in the S'ate. Nebraska, too, has™ 
elected a Republican State ticket. In Georgis 
the Democrats have had things pretty much their- 
own way, electing every ticket that they put thoir 
bands to and footing up majorities which will proba- 
bly aggregate scmething like 60,000. 


In view of these decisions which bear so direct- 
lv upon the coming goneral election, our readers will 
be rested to know what the Tribune and its for- 
mer editor have to say on the situation. Mr. Greeley 
had an opportunity to speak at Baltimore on Thurs- 
cay; first, to the State Agrioultural Society,—and sec- 
end, to a large crowd which assembled before his ho- 
tel, bearing torches and devices of the “ white hat and 
wood-chopper”’ order. The first ac ¢ress was strictly 
techpical, the subject being the Renovation of Worn 
Out Lands. Inthe evening the speech was short, and 
ns it seems to us,despondent. ‘I beseech you, let no- 
thing discovrage you, to press on to that triumph 
which will certainly be accorded us, if not in the near 
future, at a later day. Our cause is just.”’ . . “Bless 
eed are the peacemakers. Let us endeavor to deserve 
end enjoy that blessing The crowd ch-ered and the 
pl ocestion proceeded. and before long there were two 
rows, and two men whom the 7Jimes claims as martyrs 
to the Grant cause, were put hors de combat. Edito- 
torially the Tribune talks about “Indiana and Vic- 
tory;’’ has “ no desire to underrate the gravity of the 
situation;"’ adanits that the work before it is made 
harder by the successful “ counting in” of Repub ican 
cal didates in Ohio and Pennsylvania. But," it says, 
“weshballwin!"’ “Oo the broader fleld the contest 
eesumes a fairer aspect.’’ It foots up 178 eleotoral 
votes eure for Greeley, 119 for Grant, 69 doubtful, and 
asks triumphantly “ On that showing who oan doubt 
which tice the chances lie?”” We refrain from italicis- 
ing the last word. 


The death of Wm. H. Seward, which occurred 
cn tbe 10th instant, at his homein Auburn, was not 
unexpected by those who, in the rush of political ex- 
citement, gave a thought to the greatest of our retired 
statesmen. Se long agoas the year 1824 Mr. Seward took 
an active part in State politics, his first efforts asa man- 
ager being directed against what we should now oall 
a “1ipg,”’ but which was then known as the “ Albany 
Regency.” The overthrow of this combination, which 
culminated in Mr. Seward’s election to the Governor- 
ship of the State, gave him at once valuable experience 
and wide celebrity in the political world. While 
Governor of New York, Mr. Seward placed himself on 
the anti-slavery side of the great controveriy which 
wus then assuming its ‘more threateniaog phase, and it 
was under his administration that slavery ceased 
to be possible in thestate. His speeches and public 
actsas United States Senator gave hima hold upon 
the North, which, whilein his prime, he never lost; 
and although he was doubtless disappointed at his 
failure of a nomination for the Presidency in 1856 and 
1860, he wes, beyond dispute, the very leader of the 
Republicans, and bis appointment as Secretary of 
State by Mr. Lincoln was received with approbation 
all over the non-seceding states. In this ca pacity his 
duties were of the most arduous and delicate desorip 
tien. In their discharge he gained world-wide fame, 
proving himself on more occasions than we can en- 
numerate ashrewd diplomatist and a far-seeing sta ‘es- 
man. imece his narrow ercape from death at the 
bands of an assazsin on the memorable night of Preai- 
dent Lincoln's mur ier, Mr. Seward his never held the 
same position in public regard which he commanded 
before. His support of Johnson's policy lost him his 
power as a Republican loader, and for the last six 
years he has been known to the world only through 
ocoasional letters and speeches on topics of passing 
interest. 


Now that civilized nations have secured breech- 
loading ema!l arms, of various patterns, each of which, 
it is Claimed, is better than all the others, it is evident 
that ecmething must be done in the way of new inven- 
tiors by every gover pment that would maintain its po- 
litical] standing. The European papers are still discuss 
ing the autumn maneuvers and we find someinstruct- 
ive hints as to future porsibilities. An Koglish officer, 
icr ineterce, in criticising the national tendenoy to 
obcy the letier, rether toan th» spirit, of the law, 
points out the fact that in the prefatory note to Hur 
Majesty's Regulatiors, it is pointed out, that as tae 
rules bave reccived the Roja! approval not the sli cht- 
«st deviation irom them is to be permitted. Inasi ai- 
laa note preceding the Prussian drill-book the Em- 
peror rays that although he has approved the R »zula- 
tions, it ia expresely to be understood that the excrcise 
of ciscretion as to modification of formsisin no way 
prohibited, so far as commanding officers are con- 
cerned. The lesson, then, which Prussia learned In 
her encounter with Chassepots, would seem to be that 
the attacking force can no longer advance en masse, 
under fire. The soldier must be drilled to advanoe in- 
dependently, under cover, forming perhaps for the 
final rush, but left, in the main, to his own resources, 
It is plain that the soldier of the future will stay be- 
bind a tree or in a ditch only long enough te catch his 
breath for another run toward the enemy’sline. That 
is to say, the rank and file must be developed in cour~ 
age, in honor, and in self-reliance, ’ 
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SAND-BATHS. 


HE therapeutic employment of the sand-bath 

as a means of increasing the surface-temperature 

of the body has recently become quite common in 

Germany. It is recommended in cases where the ac- 

tivity of the skin is suppressed, as in Bright’s disease; 

in articular rheumatism, sciatica, chronic gout, scrof- 

‘ula, and rheumatic paralysis. For the following de- 


_tails concerning its application we are indebted to the 
_ Medical Record. 


The sand-bath is appiied either by allowing the sand 


- tofall upon the body, by rubbing it into the skin, or by 


embedding the body in a mass of it. The sand is 
Wwarm<¢é ariificially or by exposure to the sun, and is 
either dry or moi-t. Dry sand contains more heat 
than en equal volume of water, and loses none by 


_ evaporation. The interchange of heat between the 


gand and the body takes place more slowly than is the 
case with water. When the temperature of the sand 
is raiced to 104° or 166° Fahrenheit, itseems at first cool, 
and, aiter a time, warm. The bath is called warm 
when itis applied at a temperature of 117° Fabrenheit, 
or rater less. In the course of a day crt vo it can be 
borne three or four degrees higher, and ultimately 122° 
Fahrenheit comes to be regarded as normal and pleas- 
ant. There are, however, many exceptions to this 
rule. Persomus with very sensitive skins cannot bear so 
high a temperature, while others with cool, thick 
skins can sometimes support a temperature of nearly 
136° Fahrenheit, at least when the bath is applied toa 
part of the body only. When baths of from 90° to 120° 
Fahrenheit feel warm to the body generally, still hot- 
ter ssnd may be applied to parts locally affected. It is 
@ peculiarity of the sand-bath that different tempera- 
tures can beapplied with ease to different parts of the 
body at the same time. | 

The sand is thus applied at the Dresden Inatitute :— 
A layer tive inches in thickness is placed at the bot- 
tom cof a zinc pan or basin, and the patient is directed 
to Jie upon it. If it is wished to give a half-bath only, 
the upper part of the body is covered with a linen 
jacket. The attendant then pours over the extremities 
and pelvic region a layer of sand to the height of five 
or six inches. Absolute quiet must be maintained or 
the rand will run off. The duration of the bath varies 
according to the circumstances from twenty-five to 
fifty minutes. The patient is bathed daily or every 
other day, or at other intervals according. During the 
bath cold water is, in some cases, applicd to the head; 
and subsequently an ordinary hot bath or warm 
shower -bath is given. 

The physiological effects of the sand-bath are as 
follows: After immersion in the eand for a period of 
about a quarter of an hour, the patient experiences a 
pleaeant sensation of warmth. After five minutes 
more, perspiration appears on the uncovered parts of 
the body, which continues to increase to the end of 
the bath. Previously the skin of these parts becomes 
somewhat reddened. Thirst is experienced as a con- 
sequence of the sweating. At the end of a sand-bath, 
repcated measurements bave shown that there is an 
increase in the temperature of the axilla, amounting 
in many instances to only a few tenths of a degree, 
but in others to upwards of two or three degrees. 
The beats of the pulse increase from five to eight per 
minute. After a bath has lasted from twenty-five to 
thirty minu‘es, arterial pulsation is felt by many 
patients in different parts of the body. 

It is an interesting fact that the Arabs take sand-bathbs 
in cases of scrofula, with sparing diet of bread and 
honey. The patientis buried to his neck in the sand, 
remaining exposed to the sun fora whole day, and is 
allowed toward evening to take a htile food. This 
burying is prolonged sometimes for a month. 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH. 


E learn from Harper's Weekly that the Sec- 

retary of the Navy bas received, by way of 
Copenhagen, a letter from Captain C. F, Hall of the 
Polaris, writien ov the 24th of August, 1871, at Tossok, 
North Greenland, !atitude 73° 21", longitude 56° 5’ west. 
Althbouch the date of this is but a few days later than 
the dispatch brought bome by the frigate Congress 
nearly a ycar ogo, it renews the assurance of the har- 
mony existing between the members of the expedition 
and the satisfaction of all with the equipment and 
preparations fcr winter. 

Govirnor Kiberg of the Upernarik distriot accom- 
panied the Polaris as far as_ Disco, and brought back 
the dispaiches, which have thus been a year on their 
journey to Washington. Through his assistance Cap- 
tain Hall cbtained sixty strong, healthy Esquimaux 
dogs, and a large supply of food for them, together 
with a supply of reindeer skins, seal-skins, eto. 

Hans Christian, who is often mentioned in Kane's 
narrative joined them as hunter and dog-driver at 
Upernavik. Joe and Hannah, companions of Captain 
Hallin previous years, are also with the expedition. 
Captain Hall met the returning Swedish expedition at 
Holsteinbourg, end its commander supplied him with 
charts and copies his notes. Partly in consequence of the 
suggestions of the commander, Baron Von Otter, Cap- 
tain Hall concluded to abandon the Jones Sound route 
end cross Melville Bay to Cape Dudley Digges, and 
thence to steam directly to Smith Sound with a view 
of finding a passage on the west side of the Sound 


Polaris, her passage having been perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The entire s*aming tame from New York to 
Disco was twenty days, seven hours and thirty 
minutes. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘HE SEXEs IN EDUCATION.—The trouble with 
us all, who have been accustomed to a different 
state of things, is that we judge of the mixed colleges 
by facts drawn from the monastic colleges. We look 
at Yale and Harvard, with their present barbarous 
and ungentlemanly ways, and say: “ What an un- 
suitable place for young ladies!’’ Then we take an 
average young ladies’ seminary, where there are more 
rules jevelled at young men than there are against all 
the crimes in the calendar, and we say: ** Why, see 
how these girls carry on even here! What wouldn’t 
they do if they were in the same school with young 
men?” Do? Why, my dear Mrs. Prim, they would 
behave as well as you do,if not better. Throw edu- 
cated young men and women together, under the 
simple restrictions which all good society imposes, 
and let them act under responsibility to their teachers, 
and to society, and especially to each other, and you 
will eee an end of these secret billet doux, and clan- 
destine meetings, and midnight walks, and the whole 
catalogue of boarding-school offense: againzt womanly 
dignity and manly decenoy. Youthful vice is, toa 
greater degree tban most imagine, the out-cry of 
nature against adult folly. When we cease to rebel 
against nature by our institutions and laws, our chil- 
dren will sin against nature much less by their indul- 
gences.—Rev. Mr. Gulliver, in the Independent, 


RAILROAD SIGNALS.—One whistle of the loco- 
motive means *‘'down brakes;’’ two whistles, “ off 
brakes ;’’ three whisties, “‘ back up;’’ continued whis- 
tles, “‘danger;’’ a continued succession of short whis- 
tles is the cattle alarm. The conductor’s signal, given 
by a sweeping parting of the hands on a level with 
the eyes, means “‘go ahead.”’ A downward motion of 
the hand, ‘“‘stop.’’ A beckoning motion, *‘to back.’’ 
A lantern raised and lowered vertically, signals start- 
ing; swung at right angles or across the track, to 
stop; swung in a circle, to back. A red flag waved 
on the track is a signal of danger; hoisted at a station 
is a signal for stopping; stuck up by thé roadside isa 
signal of danger on the track ahead; carried unfurled 
on an engine, is a signal that another engine is on its 
way. 

A REMARKABLE CASE.—Under this head the 
Hartford Post of Wednesday evening gives the foliow- 
ing story: “One of the mcst remarkable illustrations 
of the power which a telegraphic operator acquires to 
distinguish individuals by their touch upon the in- 
strument has just been afforded by Mr. Hempstead, 
one of the operators in the Westera Union Telegraph 
Company’s office in Hartford. About a fortnight 
ago Mike W. Sherman, formerly an expert and well- 
known telegraph operator here, escaped from the 
Middletown Insane Asylum, where he has besn con- 
fined, and though search was made for him, he suc- 
cessfully eluded the people who were on his track 
until Monday night. While Hempstead was at work 
in the office bere that night, he suddenly recognised, 
among the clatter of a score of messages passing over 
the wire, a sound which he at once declared was the 
touch of the missing Mike. It proved to be a message 
from Wallinzford, and an investigation showed that 
Mr. Hempstead was quite right 10 ascribing it to the 
insane man, who was found there yesterday, he 
baying dropped into the oflice in the former place on 
Monday night and taken a band at his old business.” 


—Governor Curtin, in his Philadelphia speech, 
to!d the following good story: 

An old negro met a younger one, who was rather 
suspiciously attired in a pair of striped ticking panta- 
loons, and carrying a lean-looking carpet-bag, as if an 
elepbant tad trampled on it. After the usual saluta- 
tations, the old negro said, ‘‘ Whar have you been?” 
Down here.”’ *“*Down whar?” “Down here.” “‘What 
have you been doing?” “ I have been a-boardius:.” 
Said the old negro, * Dat won't do, darkey; you got 
jail clothes on.’’ “ Well, well, I have beou in jail.”’ 
What you been in jiil for?” “Why, borrowing.” 
“What did you borrow?” “I borrowed $5."" “* Who 
did you borrow it from?” “I borrowed it fron a 
man.” After hesitating some time, the old negro said: 
‘Look here, uigger, dere is something wrong about 
dis; ley don’t put niggers in jail for borrowing; wasn’t 
dere something wrong?’ ‘“ Well,” ‘said the other 
*“] badto knock him down four or five times ‘fore 
he would lend me de money.”’ 


—We have novels—any quantity of them—por- 
traying the unhappiness and infidelity of married 
pairs, growing out of the fact that they were ill-mated. 
We long to read and welcome a novel showing a mar- 
ried pair, though infelicitously mated, yet so patient, 
discreet, conciliatory, 2nd so under the benign influ- 
ence of religion, that their natural incompatibility of 
taste and disposition was overcome, and a eongeniality 
of temper acquired which made the married state one 
of enjoyment and usefulness. We think that such a 
novel would be timely and do good. Who, asks the 
Christian Secretary, will write 1t? 


—The Scotsman, in an obituary notice of Bishop 


charity, and using an enormous number of sacred ob- 
jurgations. The dignified clergyman looked him sol- 
emnly in the face: “‘No, I will not give relief to one 
who appeals to me so indecorously; but I will give 
you what will be of more value to yeu in your present 
state of mind—the advice not to take the name of God 
in vain.”’ Irishman answers: And is it in vain i've 
been taking it? And whose fault is that, I should like 
to know?”’ 


—In choosing a warm dress, get it light. How 
lightly animals which have to endure great cold are 
clothed! What is lighcer than feathers or fur? A 
bear can teach us a lesson of civilized science, and a 
goose impart wisdom. When you wish to be protect- 
ed from wind as we)! as cold, wear, under a woolen or 
furry fabric, the thinnest impervious texture you can 
get. Then you have an arrangement similar to that 
with which the animals of cold climates are provided, 
namely, thin skin and thick feathers or hair, 


—There is more than one way of “ talking on 
the subject of religion,” and a better way, evidently, 
than the old lady had found whose husband was wast- 
ing under a lingering disease. The rector expressed a 
hope that she sometimes epoke to him of the future, 
**] do indeed, sir. Often and often 1 wakes him in the 
night, and I says, ‘ John, John, you little thinks of the 
torments as is preparing for you.’”’ 


—Profestor Boussingault, in the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique for August, records a series of 
experiments, founded on the old experiment of the 
Florentine Academicians of bursting an iron vessel by 
the freezing of water, which fully prove that if the 
veseel in which the water is inclosed be strong enough 
to resist the expansive force of the water in the act of 
congelation, the water will remain fluid at the lowest 
temperatures to which it may be exposed. 


—‘'Diamonds and rubies, to the unpracticed 
eye,” says the San Franciico Bulletin, “are found in 
Arizona, but alas! tre diamonds pale into quartz crys- 
tal and the rubies into garnets. The crystals are some 
of them very beautiful, perfectly transparent, and 
presenting a five-sided form of crystallization very 
pearly approaching to the four-sided of the diamond, 
but easily detected by the most sim ple means.” 


—A little girl in a New York orphan asylum, 
who was punished for scratching another little girl's 
face by being required to learn a verse from the Bible, 
was allowed to make her own selection, and chose the 
first verse of Psalm 144: “‘ Blessed be the Lord, my 
strength, which teacheth my hands to war,and my 
fingers to fight.”’ 

—The head cook at one of the Saratoga hotels 
gets $1,500 for four months. Under him are thirty 
Frenchmen as assistants, or cooks in the meat and 
game department, and twenty-five women as vegeta- 
ble cooks. 

—The Levant 7imes says that a Teheran letter 
in a loyal Greek paper states that more than one hun- 
dred thousand men, women and children have per- 
ished in the Persian capital from famine and plague, 
and that the number of victims throughout the coun- 
try is not less than three millions. 


—Admiral Farragut wrote to his wife, April, 
1862: **My country has bestowed upon me its highest 
honors, and I must take upon me the highest responsi- 
bilities. I never will ask my wen to go where I am not 
willing to lead the way.’”’ Words fit for the monument 
of a hero! 

—A New York lady of fashion wears a beauti- 
fully carved, dark, glossy stone in a setting of red 
gold. Itis the front of her husband’s favorite meer- 
schaum; having induced him to stop smoking, she 
now wears his pipe as a trophy. 

—Generosity during life is a very different thing 
from generosity in the hour of death; one proceeds 
from genuine liberality and benevolence, the other 
from pride or fear.—Horace Munn. 


—Pedestrian tourists wi!l regret to hear that Ger- 
man miles are to be made thirty-three per cent. longer 
than they have heen hitherto.—N. Y. World. 

—Cenversation at the best is only a sprinkling 
of occasional felicities set in platitudes and common 
piaces.—Holmes. 

—Why isthe figure 9 Kke a peacock? Because 
it’s nothing without its tqil. 

—An lowa woman has realized $50,000 from the 
insurance on the lives of two husbands, and they 
weren’t very good husbands either. 


—Men never love women whom they do not un- 
stand, and women never love men whom they do un- 
derstand. 

—A poor young man remarks that the only ad- 
vice he gets from capitslists is to “live within his in- 
come,”’ whereas the difficulty he experiences is to live 
without an income. 

—The Chinese have 400,000 square miles of un- 
touched coal-fieids. 

—By taking revenge a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing over it he is superior.—Lord 
Bacon, 

—Many plain young ladies live to become pret- 


Terrot, mentions a story which he used to relate with | ty—old ones. 
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The Little Folks, 


FAIRY LAND, 
BY MELARCIE. 


HE fairies gave me a banquet 
In tho stilly midnight hours, 
And the only guests invited 
Were the dew-drops and the flowers. 


‘The roses were robed in crimson, 
The violets dressed in blue; 

And the only jewels the flowers wore, 
Were the tiny drops of dew. 


‘The heliotrope came with the blue-bell, 
The lily and jessamine together, 

And the golden turze led ‘imidly in 
His country cousin—the heather. 


And who do you think was belle of the ball ? 
The loveliest creature e’er seen ; 
“Twas the royally beautiful Pansy 
In the gorgeous robes of a queon. 


And some sat alone a)! the evening 
Without even the ghost of a beau; 

I'll tell you why they were slighted, 
They were only wall-flowers, you know. 


“The banquet was held in the garden, 
On a mound of velvety green, 

_And was brilliantly lighted by moonlight, 
Far brighter than gaslight, I ween. 


And what did they have for music? 
The song of a rambling bird ; 

And the breeze played a soft sonata, 
The sweetest dance music e’er heard. 


And the flowers danced with the fairies 
Tili daylight’s rosy light 

Peeped saucily in upon them, 
And scattered them all in tright. 


The flowers rushed back to their places 
As if they had ne'er been away; 

They could'nt hide like the fairics, 
But had to blossom all day. 


So that was the end of the frolic, 
The frolic of fairies and flowers, 

But they promised to meet again sometime 
And dance away many bright hours. 


“GYP.” 
BY JEAN RAMSAY. 


HE church and the parsonage stood in the same 

enclosure, only separated by a row of trembling 
aspens; and the hills rose in green terraces on three 
sides of them, sloping down to the village street be- 
neath. 

Something very exciting was going on under the 

church, to judge by the eager faces of the group of 
children who were peering down a sort of window into 
the unfinished basement. Black-eyed Rosalie, whose 
father, the old sea captain, lived up the hill; plump 
little Sarah, who lived in the new house at the corner; 
the Doctor’s children from down on the shore; and the 
little crowd from the parsonage nursery. There they 
were, all in a quiver of excited interest. Black, brown, 
and golden heads clustered together gazing with a sort 
of awe-stricken curiosity down into the black dark- 
ness underneath the church. “ Shouldn’t you think 
he’d be mort awful scared to death?” said timid Sarah. 
“Ho! men aint scary !’’ put in the Doctor’s son, a very 
small specimen of masculinity, edging away from the 
opening as hespoke., “ Dear said little Nell, the 
minister’s daughter, “‘ Sure as you live and breave I’m 
being always asprised at boys. They're so exceedively 
niggarant. Don't youknow, Harry Ray, I wouldn’t be 
afraid cause a church is a pertektion, and my papa 
aint in there to-day.” “ That’s when you’re good!" said 
little Rosalie. ‘* Yes,”’ said Sally, the oldest of the 
group, wil ing to improve the occasion, and looking 
imprcssingly at Harry the conscience-smitten. “ But 
a sinful child, with no feeling for his sister’s kindness; 
an cater of cake and preserves when they've been put 
away; a boy that constant runs away every day to 
play with common children ’’——here Sally became 
lost in the intricacies of her own eloquence, for the 
object of Ler remarks made a sudden and violent at- 
tack uy on ber, which it required all her strength and 
experience to ward off. 

While she was vigorously restoring order, Nell 
poked ber bead into the opening and called, * Molfred, 
Moifrea Wall! Aint you coming outtome? I’mdrof- 
ful tired to deff awaiting for you.” 

“Yer, Miss Nellie, I’m comin’, and s9’s somethin’ 
else,’ a loud cheory voice answered; and presently a 
big boy crawled through the low window carrying 
Bomething inside his jacket. Tho children’s eyes got 
bigger and bigger every minute, and they edged away 
@ little, and then crowded close to him again. 

Alfred tbrew himeelf at full length on the soft, green 
Erase, and then said, ‘I’ve got somethin’ here well 
a seein’, and whoever guesses what it 1s shall see 

“But who’s goin’ to have it?’ burst in Harry, the ir- 
repressible, 

“Oh! you impolite person,” said Sally shaking him. 

“Molfred, you had so much trouble, you must keep 
it, to course!"’ said Nell politely, her longing eyes 

edon the unknown something that was wiggling 
round inside Alfred’s jacket. 
guess!" gaid he, “guess somethin’, some- 


Then arose a great hubbub, everybody guessing the 
most improbable things, and all talking at once. 
Sarah guessed “a cunning little whale.’ Rosalie 


' guetrsed “a wax doll.” Harry guessed “a black 


pony.” Sally guessed “some little mice.’’ Baby, who 
was getting hungry, guessed “ Sottery’s tew.”’ Al 
guessed “a tunnin little rat.’’ Nell, who had heard 
of some Egyptian curiosities, guessed ‘‘a mummy!” 

“ But you need'nt show it to us, Molfred,”’ she said, 
“IT don’t care much for dead people.”’ Then as Sarah, 
whose great uncle had been buried a month before, 
bridled up, Nell added politely, “’cept they’re rela- 
tions." 

Finally, after much talking and many entroaties, 
Alfred unbuttoned his jacket and showed them two 
levely, round, bright-eyed, black puppies. Harry 
turned a somersault, Sarah screamed, Rosalie clapped 
her hands, and Nell, who could find no words long 
enough, hopped up and down on one foot, and nearly 
shed tears of joy when Alfred put the prettiest one 
in her arms, and said: ** There! that’s for my girl.”’ 

“Ob, Molfred!" she sighed, “oh, girls! Molfred, 
I do thank you ever so much. I can’t "spress my feol- 
ings,”’ and then she flew into tho house to show her 
treasure. : 

Such a time as there was in naming that dog! 

Cousin Mollie ssid, “ Name him Bijou;’’ but Nell 
did’nt know what that meant, and was afraid some 
joke about her love for big words was hidden in it. 
Cousin Will eaid * Call him Blacky,’’ but that was re- 
jected with scorn. She herself suggested ** Kerbers and 
Spinx,"’ which Papa, with a queer shake in his voice, 
eaid he didn't think would do very well. And so 
after much discussion Nell, who was rather romantic, 
settled on Gypsy, and before the day was over that 
ehortened itself into Gyp. 
_ Gyp was fed with bread and milk before the nursery 
fire, the whole family attending. Nell wanted to have 
him sleep with her, but after Baby May had eat on 
him twice to express her affection, and Nurse had 
caught Al poking his finger into Gyps eyes, out of 
pure love, Nell became reconciled to his sleeping in 
the kitchen, especially as Letty, the cook, faithfully 
promised to take the greatest possible care of him, 

Gyp ruled the house. “lt was really quite provin- 
cial, Gyp’s 'riving so,”"’ said Nell in strict confidence to 
Rosalie. “ You see my last gold fish had just died the 
day before, and fish are so unfeeling, I thought a 
funeral would be a very comforting thing. So we put 
Goldie in a little clean white box, 'n’ then we stood on 
the terrace steps ’n sung, ‘Sister thou are mild and 
lovely,’ 'n’ I wore my mamma's waterproof cloak and 
renounced a ’ration his virtues and his crimes.” 

“ Dear me!" sighed Rosalie, overpowered by so much 
elegance, *“‘ How much you do know!”’ 

“Well, my papa’s the minister,” said Nell with the 
modesty of conscious merit. “But truly, Rosalie, don't 
you never tell, so long’s you live, never! my papa sat 
by the study window and he was so fected by my 'ra- 
tion he put his handkerchief right up to his eyes, and 
his shoulders shookened. Well, then, we sang ‘Glory 
Halli ujah,’ and then we buried poor Goldie right by 
side the church. Some day I'll show you the place. 
But you see that’s just left the place for Gyp, and he 
camed to take it, and now I wonder how I ever lived 
without bim. Hedoes bark so sweet when any one 
comes near him.”’ 


Nell was right. Gyp barked to perfection at every- 
body and everything. Some members of the house- 
hold objected to his shrill yelp, especially when vi-i- 
tors came; but his little mistress thought it all charm- 
ing, and loved him with all her heart. Her feelings 
were so dreadfully burt when anything was said 
egainst her pet, that no one had the heart to tvill her 
they thought him a nuisance, and so little Gyp lived 
on at the parsonage, cating, sleeping, and barking, 
dearly loved by Nelli, and tolerated tor hor sake by 
everyone elsc. 

He had been thera two months when one morning 
when Nell came down to breakfast, everyone looked 
very gravely at her. “I'l tell her,” saii Aunt Auna, 
promptly, 

seid mamma. “ Nellie, doar, something hap- 
pencd to Gyp last nicht.” 

“Oh! what wasit? was it?” seresemed thechild, 
end jumping up from the breakfast-table, sie Cow 
dow nstairs to the kitchen. Letty wes coing about lor 
work quicily, without singing, which was anu 
thing, end there on hia littie bed lay Gyp, stretched 
out, cold and stiff. Poor Neil! She called him eaia 
and sgain; she took him and kissed him and tried to 
rub life and warmth into him, psisting upon it that 
he couldn't be dead, be was only asleep, though tie 
ereattears were rolling down her cbeokse. At 
gave upin deepair, inid him gently down, and flung 
herself on the floor beside him in an agony of tears 
and soba, 

Papa, mamma, Letty, and nurse tried in vaifi to 
comfort her. The child's heart was almost broken. 
* Oh, mamma,"’ she sobbed, as she lay on the lounge 
in the front room, “I shouldn't think God would 
want dogs in heaven!" 

** Poor little Gyp!"’ said mamma. “ May bo, Nellie, 
when he barked s0, something hurt him; now no- 
thing can ever hurt him again.” 

** Yes,”’ sighed the child, * I’pose he’s better off; but, 
oh, mamma, I want him so!”"’ 

Late that afternoon, at Nell’s request, papa dug a 
little grave under the church yard terrace, and vith 
many heartfelt tears little Gyp was laid in it, and 
little Nell mourned him truly. 


Aunt Anna sat talking tomamma You're bring- 
ing up that child Mke a heathen, Mabel,” she said 
“She's no more idea that she’s a poor miserable 
sinner than that canary bird! And she talks about 
God snd heaven just as she does about her father and 
the house here.”’ 

“She will learn only too soon——” began mamma, 
when the doof flew open, and in came Nell 

“Mamma,” said she, “don’t you know how Gyppy 
used to bark at everybody ?’’ 

* Why, yes, Kitty Clover.” 

“Well, you'll see,”’ said she, her eyes brightening 
with the thought, “‘ when he’s been up in heaven long 
enough not to feel strange any more, he'll begin to 
bark at the angels; he surely will, mamma, and they 
won’t like it, he makes such a noise, and God, he’ll 
say, ‘Put Gyppy out!’ And when he’s put ont, ho’ll 
come back here one of these daya,” and the ohild 
ran off, looking happy for the first time since Gyp’s 
death. 

* Well, I never said Aunt Anna, 


THE Nuttine SEASON.—The brown beauties of 
ch«istpuls which bave just appeared on the sidewalk 
stards remind us dwellers in ‘ities that Jack Frost is 
opening the burs on the hillsides of New England and 
the North, and that soon the boys will be out on Sat- 
urday afternoons, with baskets and bags and clubs, te 
gather the harvest that awaits them. The writer be- 
lieves that, old as he is, he could upon occasion shake 
a hickory or vbestnut tree as well a3 ever; but he 
never bas a chance now-a-days. All that he has te 
eny to his young friends is: Ist. Don’t run away from 
scbool to go nutting. 2d. Look out for rotten branches 
when you are climbing trees. 3d. Don't break off any 
green boughs if you can helpit. 4th. Send a quart or 
so of nuts to tbat poor little fellow who is sick or lama, 
and can’t go out into the beautiful October woods on 
his own account. 


PEEK-A-BOO! 


HERE is my little one hiding from me? 
Where is my darling ?—oh! where can he be? 
Under the sofa and under the chair 
Still I keep looking; but no one is there! 


Where is my little one? where can he be, 
Hiding so much of his sunshine from me? 
Oh, bow his musical prattle I miss! 

Sure I was never so lonely as this. 


No little arms to give mamma a squeeze; 

No one to comfort me; no one to teaze: 
There on the floor is his beautiful toy; 

But where in the world is my own little boy? 


Coaxing won't bring him? the rogue! then I'll try 
How he will feel when he hears mamma cry: 

“Oh, my dear baby! come back to me, do! 
Mamma is lonely !""—** Ha, ha! peek a-boo!" 


Peck-a-boo! roses that bloom on his cheek; 
Peek-a-boo! eyes that so lovingly speak; 
Peek-a-boo! ‘‘ sunshine,” and ‘mamma's delight,” 
While you were hiding I thought it was night! 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD in the Nursery. 


PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ACROSTIOC, 


A king of Israel; 
A king, the son of a king; 
The son of a bond-woman; 
A keeper of the Ark. 
The initiais forma tke name of one of the tribe of Bonjamin. 
Aunt CHLOZ, 


TWENTY-SIX TIPDEN CITIES, 


He ordered a new bed for Damsel. O, well, since Charlies to 
new portiiness did arrive, picety relative to tho little rooks 
and rilis of prorunciation and grammar ts forgotten, bur- 
giers excepted, since George Townsend with a stolen ox, 
furded the brow k —— Lyrchi’s mill-stream, by the way, pre-~ 
ceedirg from ever so smalla spring, flelds grecn and fair, and 
blcoming dales intervening—and stcle d>zensof “ Plymouth 
Pulpit’ seermone, august and overwhelming ag they are. May 
they do him good! Butl came to tell you that teo bedstead 
wa-painted ulomgside of Parisian green, and that the 
Apna, polished it till it shone. Beasia 


THITLE ACROeTIC. 
My first is a strait on the east of Africa. 


My second, pronoun, 
My third, to regain. 
My fourth, to lay waste. 


My fifth, silent. 
My primals are an English poct. 
My finals are a Scotch poct. 
My centrals an Irish poet. 


VEGETABLE ENIGMAS, 


1. To one-sixth of celery add two-sevenths of a lettuoo, two- 
seven' hs of a pumpkin, one-half of » bean and one-sixth of a 
radish, a: d find the resu:ting vegetable. 

2. One-balf of a carrot, three-sevenths of spinach, one-fifth 
of en onion and one-half of a leek. Wa. DINWOODIA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 23. 

Réblical Oroseword.—" Praise ye the Lord.”— Two 
OF WEBSTER INST... WILLIE, MINNIE, MARY R, ELIZA VAN SL 
ANNIE, WELLINGTON, FANNIE. 

Astronon.ical Eniqma,.—” An eclipse of the moon is caused the 

seage Of the moon throngh the conical sh«do@ of the v— 

ARY TYLER, TWO PUPILS OF WEBSTER INGST., MINA 
ABM#TRONG. 

Riddle.— Expungs,—MINNIZ. 

Double Acrostic.—MINNIE, VINCENT, FLORA. 
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Financial. 


For the weck ending Oct. 12. 
Wall Street.—Mr. 


more than the mere fact. The programme was 
carried out, gold were sold and 35,00), 
CCO of bends were bought. The bids for gold 
smounted to $17,679,000, and the offers of bonds to 
#6,0£0(00. The stringency in cash gold relaxedat 
once, andthe premium declined te 12%. Atthe 
regular sale of gold on Thursday the bids amount- 
ed tu over $4,000,000. 

Government Bonds.—At the regular sale on 
Thureduy $1.222,000 in bonds was offered, but not 
accepted. the Treasury considering its duty done 
forthe week at the Monday’s purchase. 


Ftate Bends.—Rather more activity has been 
noted in Scuthern Securities during the lis: half 
ofthe week. Tenwesses’’, South Carvoiius’s, and 
Virginia's were the favorites. 

Railrend Bonds and Stochs.—The relaxation 
of the money market has acted favourably on ail 
reilrcad securities. The general stock market las 
been activeand buoyant, with rising prices. 


Ferelgn Exchange.—tThe advan of Bank of 
Engiand discount rate to 6 porcent. has raised the 
prices of days bills to 108¥@103%, althouch it 
dresrotappetr toaffect ourgeneral mark 2ts. 


The weekly bunk statement shows 
he follwing changes: 


ct: 12. Char ce 
neacts © Ine. 2,439.0 
Depozits Ine 3.504100 
Lege! Tender 45,729400 Loe. 3,513,700 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


U. 8. be, "Bl, COU.........- 110.110, , 110 
U. B. 6s, "81, coup..... ... ,116.11634 ,116.116-¥ 116 
UV. 8. 6-20, "62, coup....... 115 56,115, 11534 11534 115% 
U. 8. 5-20. 64, coup...... 115,1153¢ ,11534 11534 
U. 8.5-20, coup..... 115,115,116, 11435 LloX¥ 
U. 8. 5-20, 67,coup......... 11444 1146 ,1145% 114% 
U. B. 5-20, 68, coup......... 1143, 114 
108.107 3¢.108,107% 
U B. 10-40, Coup ..... 108, 107.108, 108 
U.8.Currency, 63......... 111,1115¢,111 111% ,112,1123 
Harlem........ 110 » 114 113,113 
Northwestern pref...... 86% 87% 8734.87 % 
Gt. Paul........... 045 564 ,55% 50% 
St. Paul pref.......... 74% 
Lake Shore............ 875 8814 88348934 89% 
Bock Island.. -110%¢ ,106% 107.108 4..107% . 109.110 
Central or New Jersey i, 103 10: 
Union Pacific........ 


Goods, 


For oa week ending Oct. 12th. 


Prin Brown Sheectings & 
CCMANS. 

Arnolds. 10 4-4 Stead 

| (4 indian Ore'd Gide 

Brernimack | Pepperell” 

] ‘imack W.......- ne oooh 

svondon Mourning Bedfor 

T 

Spragues Mass. J W 

Garner a0 @l2 

Mallary Pink an Head...12 

Ginghams. Tieks. 

Hartford 1234 Pittsfield... 8 

Bates. Amoskeag !)......... 16 

ACIFIC, MC. z1 CA. 
Alpaca Lustre....... 22% 
Armures....20 
Corset Driils. pitteeld 
Haymaker 

Laconie.. 13@13% | anulton ** ........19 

16K Den 

Naumk'’ Battoen... | Farm. & Mech ....... 10% 

Bi. | Amoskeng............ 24 

Cc ke. 

Columbia, No. 40 ...12% 
CAanve Cumberiand.......... 1345 
jateryv ille.. Star No. 16 

cit. Falls A..... MD. 235 

Y. Milis......... 19 | Union* 20..........-. 

Thorndike B 1345 see see 

44 Boot E.......-.-- 12% Prills. 

<4 

> 

or 
karmers & Mec’'s...325¢ 

Canton Flannels, Wiltimaiitie 

A 16% 

Hamilton | Holyoke...... 

ffordville.........£0 D. R. P 3244 

ynolds, piain...... 62 Kentucky Jeans. 

blue & bro.73 Hilisides. 
Munson, cadet mix. 6b | Cohocton........ .. 

bine eee ee ee ee ee 

Tip-Top Elk sland... 


Boutwell’s blow at the’ 
money cliques feil too late for us to announce. 


BUSINESS OTI CES. 


BANKING HOUSEOF FISK & HATOH 


No. 5 Nassav 8r., 


New York, Sep. 18, 1872, 


DEPOSITS received, on which we allow in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
Special arrangements made with SavingsBanks 
and others depositing large amounts. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT availa- 
ble in all parts of the country, and bearing in- 
terest in case of special deposit. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds ex- 
ecuted at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in Government and other First- 
class Securities, such as Central Pacific and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, - 


The small amount of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds remaining in the hands of the Com- 
pany, will be disposed of by us at private 
sale, giving investors ,an opportunity to pur- 
chase this favorite security upon terms which 
should insure an advance upon the comple- 
tion of the read and their introduction at the 


Stock Exchange. 
FISK & HATCH. 


RURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRacTs.—Theé 8u- 
periority of these extracta consists in thetr perfect 
purit} y and great strength. They are warranted 
tree m the poisonvuus oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small quantity only need be u3ed. 

Joseph Burnett & Vo., of Boston, manu fac- 
turers of “ Burnett's standard Preparations ”’ 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. Forsale by 
all Grocers and Druggists. 


Trost of our readora who are fond of nice 
fat Mackerel, and desire to lay in the winter's 
supply, by ordering from Isaac Hale, New- 
buryport. Mass.. you are sure of securing the 
best article, free from adulteration, which is 
not always the case with many sold by dealers 

who purchase for the local traie, Send fora 
family price-list. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS ‘'& CO., 
32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland 
and the Continent. 

Commercial Credits for use in Europe, South 
America, East and West Indies, China and Japan. 

Circular Notes and Travelers’ Credits available 
in all ores of the world. 

Al 80, T Z Ty 
and California. 

Deposit accounts received, bearing interest and 
subject to check at sight. 

Certificates of Deposit issued and Collections 
made. State, City and Railroad Loans negotiated. 

CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
li Old Broad Street‘ London. 


LEONARD, SHELDON FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 


_Aaeute for the sale of the following Railroad 
on 


ANADA HE CAYUGA 
THY RE 1k, Jersey. 


of Money on Europe, 


“THE INDIANA 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANYS 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS. 


$3,500,000. 
This isan EAST AND WEST 
NING ON THE 40TH PARALLEL, "FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., TO DECATUR, ILL.., 


152 miles; through the richest agrioul tural 

ano mineral country of both states; and con- 

pectin at termini with the GREAT 

THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 
It is the Road in belt 

averaging ines wide, and passes t 

the best part of the rich = 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the OM es Y OWNS 
2,000 ACRES OF BLOCK COAL LANDS, It 
owns, also, 30,000 acres of Manatee lands, 


00.000 IN CASH HAS BEEN AL- 
259 ON THIS ROAD, of 
which 30 miles in Juinois are finished and in 
operaticn. _>*- ve miles more, completi 
the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Fields, will be completed this fall and the 
whole road in 1873. 


Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF eo 
more are pledged to the enterprise, a ee 
counties, towns and individ the 
line, but by capitalist, at 

whom me W. H. GUIO 

ay AY Y COOKE & 

RK CO. & Ww. 
MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & GO.. and PAUL 8B. 
FORBES, Yor N 


Boston, Y LE 
and GEO. M. PULLMAN, o 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in = ears, prin- 
and inte tn Gold, Gold, free of 
d 23 per cent. vn Gross 


For saleat 90 and accrued interest by the 
Financial ta of the Co. (of whom pam- 
phlets and information may be obtained. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall Street. 


BoNDs.| 0° SELL, 
Write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
Ne. 7 Wall Street, New York. “gas 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a waatety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 

Sonenens securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


A SAFE AND 


ILLINOIS IN 
YIEL 


94 PER Cz 


We recommend the Bonds of the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWEEZTERN AND SOUTHSBAST- 
BRN RAILWAY, running from Jacksenville, 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 195 miles, as AB- 
BOLUTELY SAFE, on the following grounds: 

1. Because they are the FIRST MORTGAGE on 
a railroad raanéng through a thickly populated 
seotion of county, rich in agriculture and miner- 
als. The Counties cf Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and Jefferson, «il 
of which are intersected by the road, are el) re- 
markable for their agricultural productions, some 
of them raising wheet which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feetin depth, alarge busl- 
ness will be created so g00n as cheap transportation 
is assured by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessible markets. 

2. Be,gause the need of additional ratiroad facili- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minerals and the surplus 
crops, bas been so strongly felt that the munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants have subscribed 
the money wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been already completed, and is now in operation 
and material purchased and arrangements made 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & O0,, 
50 Exchange Piace, 


RELIABLE 


VESTMENT, 
DING 


NT. INTEREST. 


{ 
for the laying of twenty additional miles of track 


in time to move the antumn crops, 


3. Because the following great railroads act as 
feeders to the road, vis.:—The Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad; the Peoria, Pekin and 
Jacksonville Railroad; the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad; the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad; 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and St. 
Louis Railroad; aad the Dlinois Central Rallroad. 
Moreover, the road forms a part of a through 
route from St. Louis to the seaboard. 

4. Because it is a well-ascertained fact that nine- 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads arise from 
local traffic, and one-tenth only from through traf- 
fic. The great State lines of Lllinoisare probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and their 
bonds are atahigh premium. After completion, 
this road will unquestionab/?y take its place among 
them. 

By investing in these bonds, holders of Govern- 
ment and other high-priced securities will still 
hold a first-class security, while adding largely to 
their principal and income. 

Price, 8 and accrued interest in currency. When 
desired the bonds will be fregistered with the 
Farmer's Loan and Trust Co. 

Pamphlets on application. 


GIBSON. CASANOVA & 00., 


To: INVESTORS. 


ho those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less’ profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacifico 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
ter.ths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
8% currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third 
greater than U. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road wil! be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks ‘and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De 
scriptive pamphiects and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & 
Rew York, Philadeiphia aad Washington. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 
JERSEY CITY ¥ PER CENT. 
BONDS, Price 99% and Int. 
BUFFALO CITY 7 PER CENT. 
BONDS, Price 100 and Int, 


FOR SALE BY 


HENRY F. VERHUVEN & CO., 
38 Exchange Place. 
DANIEL A. MORAN. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 

Of the highest grade, CAREFULLY SELECTED by 
our WESTERN AGENT, for sale at prices that will 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on the amount invested. 
Also, 

PER CENT. KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
SCHOOL BONDS below par. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, l4 Pine St. 


DR. HATFIELD’S 
CHURCH HYMN BOOK, 


IS PUBLISHED 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
NEW YORK. 


| Send for Sample Pages and Circular, 


SEND $300 the New York Citizen a 


Round = c, and thetwo magnificent oil Ohro- 
mos, “TH UNCH OP THE 


RETCR 
17 x 31}¢ inches, and will be 


receipt of subscriptton price. 


“ The handsomest chromos ‘that have as 
issued from the press.”’—Hartford Coura 


B. S. MOULTON & CO., 


6 HANOVER 8T., BOSTON, 
Managers for New England. 


Just Published by Subscription. 
WONDERFUL 
ESCAPES, 


Historicand Authentic, and of absorbing interest. 
ELEVEN HUNDRED pages SEVENTY full page ea- 


gravings. 
AGENTS see for ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS, HERE'S A CHANCE! 


We want a SMART El. os 
in every CITY TOWN ‘and ViL 
ent 


our Paper, THE AM LERICAN LA? ie A 
LAW de 


our 


STEADY ANNUAL INCOME! 


Canvascore proterred: on? 
us you eas! 
PHILLIPS, Pablishers, Pittebers, Fas 


ed for 


Men 
THE A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| | No. 50 Exchange Place, 
| 


2. 


SA 
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[For the week ending Oct. Bia} 
By I. E, THURBER. 
Wholesale Flour Dealer, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


FLOUR, PROVISIONS, &c. 
Fieur.—There has been less in tie 
pet duriag the past week, especially in the mediu 
graces. Wo rth below 
The supply of superfine is very light, the sales 
ick at yuoted rates. 
Receipis of nigh graces sre comparatively light. 


Cea 
Pe quote ur: Sour ® bbi, $160@600; Na 2 
4025 Superine,s was State Extra or, 6 9 
7 Btate fanc do., 7 Western shipping 
67 innesota Extraa, com. to fancy, 


7 75; Minnesota Wine 74 


brands, 


tras, 9 15@9 0; howls Triple Extras, 9703 
Genessee extra br., 8 75. 
Southern Fiour is dull and pony. 
ally the low grades. Choice 
At the close ihe market is weax and i 
ate request. 
Belt., Alex, ond G’e’own, mixed to good sup., 
do. do. do. Extra and Family, 7 w@l2 
‘Counter Supertine, 6 40.96 7x 
Extra, 7 50@8 20; Delaware, 7 Mes 
4enore Howard Street Brands? 
wwnand Victoity Extras 
in Mmited demand, but steady. 
01 « 
Kye Flour, Rye Flour, Séate 
anda Pennsyivamia, 40. 


GRAIN, 


t.—Tbere is im ovement ie Win- 
Whea 


om «> 


Chi A 
2 Mil lwaake 
for Rejected Sprimg. 
Barley istnactiveand for common kinds. 
Western, Sc for No. 2 Chica 
Barley Malt is firm but very dull; smal) sales 
of two-rowed state at | 0@1 02. 
Oata are steady and in fair fomane. New Ohio 
ed at M@idc: White 16 Jo: w Westera 
ixea at Me 4ic, ard old atioat at “White at 47 


PROVESIONS, 


Butter—The receipts are large and mostly of 
r qualitées. ‘Fine butter selis quick on arrival. 
ther grades ure _ and very irregulsr in price. 


“Yor Red Western;1# 


We : State, Orange Jo. and pails, 
do. ‘Tair tu.qood, 25@28; dv. half tubs, 
fine full, c; do. Gairies, good to prime, 27@30: 


oo. Welah-ane fine fall, 
@2c, Western fino, rkins, good 
slicw, Western. common to fair, X@120; 
rease butsr, Ke. 
Cheese—There is a @ood active demand for 
and home-trace, and prices are very 
: Late made faaocy fscotory, 44@ 
ir to good eurly factories, L1l@ 240; Ohio facto- 
fies and private dairies, 10@13c; Skimmed Cheése, 
3. 


{iroceries, 


(For the week ending Oct. 12th.) 


PRics CURREWT AND MARKET 
corrected the American Grocer. Wi 
William Street, N. 


Tens 
Genpowd'r #10 @1 20 Valencia. lls 
Imperial.... eMu 

ed/ess 
Pwankay... 6 @ Prunes 
Japan........ 45 @) New..... 8 @ 9 
Oolong ..... 10 5 @ 7 
Bouchong .. % @1W | Currants; 

‘offee. New....... @ 8% 

Rio, Ordin’y 19 7 

me.. ‘anu 
Choice. 21 Pe 
BSB 
Allspice. 164@ 17k 2-1b cans: 
Pepper ...... 22% Corn........ 325 
Cinnamon... 539 @ 4i Lima Beans 3 8% 
Cloves 12 @1 22% pine Appl's.2 @2 
Cleves ...... 28 @ 31 | Peas........ 30 
Ginger....... 4 @ Cherries." '3 @3 75 
Gr’n Gages..3 00 @3 50 
pus r. Bi'kbernes.1 75 @ 
Crushed.... 124@ 12% Cove Uysts?2 20 @2 2 
Powdered.. 12k@ 12% 1b 
Granvlated. be 3 
Cut Loaf.... 18 
11% in Giass...4 530 @5 00 
Ye r case... 
n 6. ; ro 
Porto Rico... 10 @ Patna....... H 
Demara lik@e@ 11K 
Muscovado. 9%@ 
In boxe Castile : 
12% White... 19 @ 12 

olasses, ott 16 

N’w Orleans 78 @ Domestic. 
Porto Rico.. 42 @ 
marara.. @ Pale...... 9 
Wh'e Drips.| @1 3 P.42G.'s 
Amber * 75 ime ....... 
Buga:h’use. 23 @ 40 Kle RK 
alt. Morgan's ** Green- 
Per sack: wich.” 6% 
shton'’s...30 @38 % oe “Royal,” 
hall’s..250 @2 60 
. Bags. cakes, bx 
“ Po'’kis \4k@ 6 “Sapolio”™ 
Ground, per § gross, 6 
doz. in sm. rch, 
110 19 @ 
aisinse, t. oas.. @ 
: Corn Starch 
250 @2 @ for culina- 
f 50 @l ry use..... 100 @ 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET, 


(Week ending Oct. 12.) 


Teas.—This week's advices from China show 
a declining market ere. The effect has been de- 
ing on the markethere. New teas are in 
aston stock for the season, but not salable at prices 


Ceffee.—Choice Rids scarce = nd firm. Low 
plenty and neglected. t India c»ffees 
g0ld lower this and dull, 


Pagar.—Raw sugars firm and unchaon Re- 
fined sugars close at last wook's 8 prices. set. 


tas New crop raisine plenty and lowe¥, , 
Bice dower 


AUTUMN. 
SPECIAL 


SHAWLS! 


1872 


=. 5 
Se seq 3 
= A 
sq 
- 
§ 
s 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Crand Street & Chrystie Street. 


AUTUMN. 1872 


SALE OF 


SCARES!! 


TOOM 


wus 
VHS 


SIAVHAS 
‘'STMVHS 
pue 


MOT YOOM SIUL 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway aud Twentieth Street, 
Crand Street & Crhystie Streot. 


WILSON 
No. 771 Broadway, 


thetr customers and the public that they 


Inferm 
TE SEASON the largest and choicest stock ever 
fashions tntthe following departments: 


Cleaks and Costumes, 
Opera and Carriage Wraps, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnish- 
ing Goods, 

Cleths and Cloakings, 


Boudier’s Celebrated Kid Gloves. 
HOSIERY for and Children very much 
1.00 CHLLDR CLOAKS will be exhibited 
vary Dew. MAKING under the most competent 


cuted with promptitude and in the most superior 
mourning always ready, and competeut persons 


WILSON 
No. 771 BROADWAY, 


NOTICEKE.—Persons purchasing for charities or 
and Costumes; although nut cf the latest fashion, 


CARPETS, 


AND UPHOL 


We offer alarge and stiractive stock at as low 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


& CREIC, 
Corner of 9th Street, 


are now prepared to show for the FALL and WIN- 
held by them, comprising all the latest styles und 


Party and Dinner Dresses, 
Breakfast Jackets, 

Laces and Einbroideries, 
Mourning Goods and Black 
Silks, 

Furs for Ladies and Children. 


reduced, as we discontinue that department 
on Monday. The goods are just received and 


management. Orders of cvery description exe- 
manner. MKvery article suitable for any degree of 
sent to receive orders in cases of necessiiy. 


& GREIG, 
CORNER OF 9th ST., 


institutions can have a large choice of Cloaks 
they are well made and surprisingly cheap. 


CURTAINS, 


STERY CCODS. 


prices ae can be found in New York or elsewher 


257 Fulton  S8street. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
PARIS FLOWERS, 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, 


RIBBONS AND SILK VELVETS, 


in all the new shades to match. Also, an 
endlesss variety of latest novel shapes in 


French Felt, 
Velvet and 

Plush Tata, 
The most recherché styles in TRIMMED 


PARIS BONNETS. 


LONDON ROUND HATS. 


from all the leading European houses; 
also, of ourown manufacture. The finest 
selection in 


Ladies’ Neck Ties, Veils, Etc., 
POPULAR PRICES. 


58 West 14th st, Maison a Paris, 
Near Sixth Avenue. 277 Rue St., Denis. 


NEW FALL GOODS! 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY. 


FRINCES, CIMPS, 
Crimped Fringes. Crochet Gimps 
Black and Colored YACK LACES, 

And very new and desirable articles 
FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Selected in Euro under ous own supervision and 


for 


| 


ices. 


Also, 8. HN. & H. W. FOSTER, | Established 25 Years in New 
Haven, | Conn. 
J. ROTHSCHILD, 
IMPORTER. 
is now opening the latest novelties in AT LOV B'S, 
FRENCH 313 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 2th Streets, 
Will open daily the Choicest Stock of 
HAND-MADE 


WORSTED 


ever displayed in the city, comprising 
every novelty for LADIES’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S HOODS, CAPS, SACKS, 
CLOAKS, SHAWLS, SCARFS, LEG. 
GINS, DRAWERS, MITTS, BOOTEES, 
&c., &e. 


Carriage Blankets, 


Hand-Made, from $5 up. 
THE INFANT'S PATENT 


Silk Head-Dresses, 


recommended by physicians; sold by all 
first-class stores. 


N.B.—By the case or dozen to Jobbers., 
BERCMAN’S ZEPHYR 
ONLY, IN ALL 
The Leading Colors. 


LADIES desiring BONNETS 
Can have them made in latest stvies for one-third 
lesa than Milliners charge. Colored and Black 
Corsets a spectalty. orders filled. 
For sample send rticulars and 
Mrs. L. HAVENS, . Y., Box #@1t. 


— 


reference. 


O’NEILL, 
108 AND 110 SIXTH AVENUE. 


New Fall and Winter Coods 
Opening Every Day. 


Go see the Black Silks at B. O'NEILL'S. 

Go see the French Cashmere at BE. O'N&SILL'S. 
Go see the Empress Cloths at B. O’NEILLL’S. 

Go see the Sateensat E. O’NEILL’S. 

Go see the Handsome Poplins at FE. O'NEILL'S. 
Go see the Black Alpacas at E.O NEILL’S. 

Go see the Plaid Dress Goods at B. O’ NEILL’3, 
‘Go see the Shawisat BK. O’NEILL’S. 

Go see the Laates’ Suitsat B. O’NEILL’S. 


Go see the Ladies’ Wrappers, Corsets, &c., at B. 
O'NEI1IA’S 
Go see ‘the 
O'NEILL'S. 
Go see the Hous« kecping Goods at E. O'NEILL'S. 
Go see the Bargains at E. N#ILL’S. 


We are selling Goods in all our Departments 
20 per cent. beluw Broadway prices. 


Ex ponies of Shawls, Suits, &c., every Saturday 


evening 
E. ONEILL, 
108 and {10 SIXTH AVENUE, 


OPENING 
At JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY-PLACE, 


SPLENDID LINES OF BLACK 
FRENCH FABRICS. 


MERINOES, 
BOMBAZIN ES, 
EMPRESSUCLOTHS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, 
BIARRITZ CLOTH, 
CRAPE CLOTH, 


Blankets and Flannels at 


C ASHMERES, 
DRAP DETR, 
VALERIAN CORDS, 
TAMISE ©LOTH, 
MARQUIS CLOTH, 
POPLIN LAINES, 


KPANGLINES, VELOURS 

BROMBAZINE CLOTHS, MUBAIR CLoTH. 

BRILLIANTINES, BLACK ALPA 

Shawls. English Crapes, Velveteens, el 
h W ys, i2se., 


hna, Cloth, Seote 


worth 
SUITS AND BONNETS. 


The above are worthy of spect inspection, as 
thes will be offered much below the regular 
prices, 


Orders by mail pro uptly filled. 
ples and prices. 


FINEST FOREIGN GOODS ONLY. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Go TO 


ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 76 BROADWAY. 
A PERFECT FIT A SI’EHCIALTY, 
AT RBASONABLE PRICES, 


A CARD 


FROM 


EHRICH’S 


Temple of Fashion, 


Send for sam-« 


Weare happy to state that our new 
and elegant building is now 


Ready tor Occupation. 
Due notice of the 


CRAND OPENING 
EXHIBITION, 


Which will take place next week, will 
be given in the regular daily press, 
Respectfully, 


EHRICH & CO. 


& 289 Avenue, near 24th 


New and Elegant Warehouse, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETS, OILCLOTHS, 


&c., at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


GOLDTHWAITE, SNOW & KNIGHT, 
43 & 45 Washington &t., 
B 


KEYSTONE. 


Tue “ KEYSTONE.”’—The first premium for best 
quality of work executed on wing Machines 
was yesterday awarded at the State Fair to the 
Keystore. This is a new machine, and we are 
cor vineed that in our notices of yesterday we did 
not do itthe justice which ita mer'ts deserve. In 
the simplicity of its construction and neatnese 
and elegance of ita work, this new comer into an. 
already well occu ied tield has taken thus earlya 
foremost place. ngor (Me.) Commercial. 

J. C. BROCK, Agent, 
No. 220 Tremont Street. 

Send for deecriptive circular. Agents wanted 

every town in New Bngland, = 


to tenet WANTED—By a ung 
lady to teach Drawing, any of the 


brar ches with the exception o 
Bighess retevences given. Box 


KNITTING MAOHT 


over, 

AGEN fan Bptto city and town to - 
n-Hole Guteer.” Address. 

Broadw 


ay.N.Y. 


Ship’«), 700@7 2 Ohio Ext. 
White Wheat ExtjObio, Ind 
Between Eighth and Ninth Streeter. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| | 
LAMB BE makes 
family. 
ddress 
CHINB 
| N. B.—Sam Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


